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A History of the Art of War among 
the Carthaginians and Romans down to the 
Battle of Pydna, 168 B. c., with a detailed 
account of the Second Punic War. With 
227 charts, maps, plans of battles and tac- 
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Edition. 
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with the assistance, as Associate Editor, of 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by et second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartfc 
VODSIDE SEMINAR Y.—Home and 


College-Preparatory for Girls. 
PM Miss Sana ie Sarre, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1890. 


h 











LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 890. Stu 
dents prepared for college. mple grounds for om 
door exercise. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Bc yIston Street. 
‘AUNCY-HALL SCHUOL (63d Year), 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. special students r received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. A limited 
number of boarding s scholars will be receiv ed. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridg 
Wh CAMBRIDGE “SCHOOL (FOR 
Girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD. 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location; 
with fine tennis-court. F, E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


F 


lege or business. 

and gymnasium. 

rate tuition and best care o 
JAMES S. GARLAND, A.B., 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
Charming situation. Tennis-court 
French — in the family. Sepa- 
health of pupils. 
arv., 1866. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the aK S 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-fourth year begins Oct. 1, 1890. 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. LEARNED (Harv.), H’d oy 





MASSACHUSETTS, Qui 
DAMS 4CADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and 5 | school for boys.—School year 
begins September 17. For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 





MicHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For catalogue, 
address “ol. J. S. RoGERs, Supt. 


/ 7. ny 
e 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. 





Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia 





New York City, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
‘HE REED SCHOOL 
Miss Julia G. McAllister, Principal (succeeding Mrs. 





Sylvanus Reed, who continues as visitor.) 27th year 
begins Oct. 1. 
New YORK, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HIitL PREPARATORY 


er annum. 


School for Boys. $450 
ross, A.M., Principal. 


Joun M. 





NEw York, Syracuse 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 17, 1890. 
Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth izginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 








IJAVENSCROFT SCHOUL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. 
Master, Ronald McDonald, B.A., Oxford. 


Head 





Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
from es ag soggy College for Women.—The 
Program, —! e graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-first year September 
Board and tuition, $240. raduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best col .% Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. Savemmn, P.O. Box 41. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1 350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 25. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 29, 1890. 
Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 





ENGLAND, 40 miles from London. 
ERFECI’ SCHOOL—BOYS UNDER 
fourteen. For | eriod. Happy holiday home 
if r =a Lady s 8 from personal experience. 
Son h a pees tn best U. S. School on return. L. D., 
gore _ Carruth, Booksellers, 340 Washington St., 


Paris, | 22 Avenue de 


FRaxce, NevmLty, pris 


ui 
R.A.’ “RENA CK RECEIVES IN HIS 
house and prepares with marked success & 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific nd ane Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for America 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


TICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
—A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, 
Louis LOMBARD, Director. 





N.Y. 





Teachers, etc. 
R. F. de G., ENGLISH M.A., OXON., 


Fellow Coll. Organists (Organist St. Edward’s 
School, Oxford), desires an appointment as organist 
and choirmaster. Good organ and musical service re- 
quired. Highest musical references given. Address 

GODALMING, Surrey, England. 





OLMES HINKLE Y,A.M., 1 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 

the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter. 

NSTRUCTION IN GERMAN LAN- 

guage (Combination Method) and Literature. Spe- 

cial rates for classes. H. Zick, Ph.D. (Heidelberg), 53 

East 59th St. 


C=. W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 








vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


(A Mest gency AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Ors, —- etc., to Colleges, Schools, an 


feaiee. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 


N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, iL. ‘and 120% South 
be Street, Los Angeles, Cal.  100- page Agency 
Ma nual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
Agency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- 
location near the centre of population of the 
Apply te C. B. RUGGLEs, Manager, 
Room C, ’ Palace Hotel ol Building, Cc incinnati, 0. 


MERICAN AND Fi FOREIGN Professors, 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 

leges, schools, and families. French, German, and S) “4 
on epoken. Miriam COYRIERE, 150 Sth Av. , cor. en. 


CHERMER HORN’ Ss TE A CHER 7RS? 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


For good positions in Colleges, Seminaries, Private 
Schools, City Schools. etc. Hundreds of teachers lo- 
cated by us the last four years. Send for Manual and 
blank Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


tors. 
U.S. 











UROPEAN “WINTER AND SUM- 

mer Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with c. 4. bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’ hdte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
me languages, history, science, art, music, etc., at 
moderate terms. Eminent medical care ‘and 
akilled nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 
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Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years. 
It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 
as it has in the past, 

to lead all others 

in adding improvements 

to what will always be 

the true model of a 


Typewriter. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


New York. 


327 Broadway, 





The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to house 
exteriors can only be produced and permanently held 


by the use of C A B O T ; S 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


_ 7 Kilby | Street, Boston, | Mass. 


Foster's Whist Manual 


Cloth bound, gilt edges. $1.00, 

**Cavendish” says: ‘‘The system, which includes 
all the latest developme a is must inge nious "—Lon 
don Field, November 1, 18 


‘There are many teas coal lay down rules for the 
proper playing of whist; but few of them seem to 
have as much chance of making an impression on a 
learner as Mr. R. F. Foster's ‘Whist Manual’ has 
The book teaches the ordinary game by a system which 
is at once lucid and striking. Players will profit by a 
perusal of Mr. Foster’s book, which is in every way an 
excellent manualof its subject.’’"——Scoftsman, N 
3, Is90 


Price, 


ber 


The above for sale at all Booksellers’, 
lishers’, 


or at the Pub 


BRENTANO’S, 


5 UNION SQUARE, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, 


Baltimore. New York 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave, near 20th St. 
w ashington, 817 Marke at Space 
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lair Folding I 


F. A. SINCL AIR, MOTIVES: 


*My hush 1, who weig! 
aa ee years, ar 
of the workmat 


A lady writes; 
ing when at home for a gv 
think this is a good test 


ship. 


* The Common Sense Chairs and Settees of M 
goods, and parties furnish ne country- houses a 
furniture, wilido well to wr to F. A. Sinclair 
which contains illustrations ot the various article 


Scientific American, 


ASK FOR SINCLAIR'S C 
SPECIAL FOOD FOR 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE 


For more than twenty years Physicians have 
best restorer of vigor and impaired ritaivy. Tho 
use, 

It is not a ** Patent Medicine "’; 

It is a vital nutrient PhospHite, 

Deacriptive pamphiet, with testimonials, 


F. CROSB Y €O.. 10:0. 


free. 


asth St.. N. 
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n MIlustrated 


The WM. 


Descriptive 


JUST PUBLISH 
HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


5 


By D. F. Lixcoiy, M.D., late Secretary Healt 
mentof American Social Scien Ass 
Cloth, 208 pages, illustrated r 
paid, 8) cents; for introduction, S 
Phe distinetive charactertsti f this book is ffs mak 
ing hygiene the fundamental instead of ar enta 
feature Alcohol! and narcotics are treate ya 
it is believed, with unusual gars sems« 
GINN & COMPANY, Publi shers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago 


SILVER, BURDET T 


PUBLISHERS, 


6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 





The Normal Course in Reading, 


Within thirty davs af er ¢ 
ries (January, 1S¥1 was miopte “t ex s s 
in the public set sof Providence, R 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


The S Ye? dents’ Series of Lat me SSics 

*lautus’ Mensechmi, by Haro’d N. Fowler 

Saliust’s Catiline, by Coarles G, Hert 4 

Livy, Books xxi, xX y Johbu K. Lord. 

Latin Composition for Schoos. by M. Grant 
Damieil, 

Latin Compos tion for Colleges, by Waiter Miller. 
Twenty-one mes in preparat 


LEACH. SHEWELI BORN 
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& SAN 


Roston, Chicago, 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED 
From the Vital principle of the Brain of the Qr and 


students, and those engaged in athletic sporta, have a 


the formula is on 
nota Laboratory Phosphate. 


( ORNAMENTAL} 
\ Fruit&NutBearing' 


HEDGING, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES. 
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& CO., 
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NEW YORK. 
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us 
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New German Texts. 









STORMS IMMENSER Ww ith Notes and Vocabulary by 
' heim Rernharnit D. of the Washington, 
C.,. High Set Cloth, & cents aper, 30 cents, 
} iL’s Fi H HONHEIT With Notes by 
Cals AS essor of German Language 
and terature in Univ. of M Paper, 25 centa. 
iFINE’S EMS. Selected and annotated by Profes- 
sor HS. White of Cornell Univ Cloth, 75 cents 
SCHILLER’S DER GEISTERSEHER With Notes by 
Prof. BE. S. Joynes of South Carolina College 
REATI - SOON 
HILLERN’S HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE, wee Hoten, 
NT rR S AS a DEI ‘ORE with Ne 7 
GORE’S SCIENTIFIC ERMAN READER, with Notes 
‘ tt ssary 
Cort _— ndence with teachers and professors of Ger- 
1m is & e 


D. C. HEATH & 2. Publishers, 


ymerset St., Boston. 
Turkish Compassionate Fund, 


304 Fifth Avenue, 


HAND Embroideries 


FOR 


House-Decoration, Table- 
Linen, etc. 


near 31st St, 
Art 


Ball-Dresses, 


These embroideries are of exquisite texture, color, 

and design Greater part have never before been seen 

in this country. and nowhere are they sold in stores. 
que and beautiful VALENTINES. 


IDLE 


Send for circulars to 
Wa. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
Wixwer IxvestMenrt Co. 
S) State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Invested to yield & pres 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent te 8 per cent wit? 
one half the profits. 


MONEY | 


| W. NASH, 80 NASSAU ST., NEW 
.«« York, dealer in Books relating to America, Local 
| History, Genealogy, Indians, ete. Catalogues lssued 
| Sent on application. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKs. 





REISSUE OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


Just Published. 


Vol. I. 8vo, $3.00. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


A New and Revised Edition. Edited by W. ALpIs Wricut, M.A., LL.D. In98vo volumes. To be published 


quarterly. Now ready, Vol. I. $3.00. 


Contents of Vol. I: The Tempest—Two Gentlemen of Verona—The Merry Wives of Windsor—Measure for 


Measure—Comedy of Errors. 


This well-known text was originally published in 1863-6, and was at once accepted as the most scholarly 
then in existence. It has been for many years out of print, and second-hand c opies have only been procurable 
es high prices. A new and revised edition has long been contemplated, but has been postponed in order that Mr. 

W. Aldis Wright (the surviving editor) might go carefully over the w hole work in the light of the most recent 
textual criticism of Shakespeare. This has now been done, and it is hoped that the Cambridge edition, which 
may no’ be considered as in its final form, may be found the most satisfactory edition alike for the se holar and 


the general reader. 


New and Complete Edition. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 


SHELLEY’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Professor DowpDEN. 1 vol., with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's Poems. New and Popular 
Edition, in 1 vol. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


A New and Complete Edition in l vol. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


*,* These volumes range with the one-volume edi- 
tions of Tennyson and Wordsworth. 





New Pocket Edition in 1 vole, morocco, gilt edges, 


2, 25. 


POETICAL WORKS 
OF LORD TENNYSON. 


Pocket Edition. In one volume, 18mo. Bound in mo 
rocco, gilt edges, $2,25 





New Edition. Uniform with the * Treasury of 
Sucred Song.’ 12mo, $2.50. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poemsin the English 
Language. Selected and arranged with Notes by 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. 12mo, $2.50. 

4 dace edition on large paper. small 4to, 





The Poetical Works of Alfred Austin. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


A Celestial Love Drama. By ALFRED AUSTIN, 12mo, 
$1.76. 





SAVONAROLA. 


A Tragedy. By ALFRED AusTIN. New Edition. 12mo, 
$1.75. 





Mrs, Oliphant’s New Book. Profusely [Wustrated. 
ROYAL EDINBURGH, 
Her Saints, Kings, and Scholars, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘Makers of Florence,’ 
‘Makers of Venice,’ etc. With Illustrations by 
George Reid, R.S.A. Crown 8vo Edition, cloth, 
gilt, $3.00. 


Edition de Luxe. Royal8vo. With Proofs of the Il- 
lustrations. $18.00. 





Folio, % levant morocco, gilt edges. Price, $ $50 net. 
RELICS OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSE OF STUART. 


Illustrated by a series of 40 Platesin colors, drawn 
from Relics of the Stuarts by WILLIAM Giss. With 
an Introduction by John Skelton, C.B., LL.D., and 
Descriptive Notes by W. St. John Hope, Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Limited Edition, 
Folio, % levant morocco. gilt edges. Price, $50 net. 





TRIAL BY COMBAT. 


By GEORGE NEILSON. 12mo, $2.00. 





A new novel by Rolf Boldrewood. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. 


By RoL_F BOLDREWOOD, author of ‘ The Squatter’s 
Dream,’ ‘Robbery Under Arms,’ ‘The Miner’s 
Right.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





A New Novel by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
TWO PENNILESS 
PRINCESSES. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of ‘ Heir of Redclyffe, 
‘Unknown to History.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


A New Book by the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


By JoHN MORLEY. Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 
WORLDLY WISDOM. 


Selections from his letters and characters, arranged 
and edited by GrorGE BirKBEcK Hii, D.C.L. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.75 





THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By J. NEVILLE Keynes, M.A., University Lecturer in 
Moral Science, author of ‘ Studies and Exercises in 
Formal Logic.’ 12mo, $2.25. 


THE CONFLICTS OF 
. CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Historically and Economically Considered. Being a 
History and Review of the Trade Unions of Great 
Britain, showing their Origin, Progress, Constitu- 
tion, and Objects in their varied Political, Social, 
Economical and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE 
HoweELL, M.P., author of the ‘ Handy Book of the 
Labor Laws,’ etc. 12mo, $2.50, 








A MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
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and Questions and Exercises on English Composi- 
tion by JoHN NicHOL and W.S. McCormick. 18mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. 


By J. B. Lock, M.A. Adapted to American Schools by 
Prof. CHARLOTTE A. Scort, Bryn Mawr College, Pa 
16mo. To be published immediately. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
SCHOOL ATLAS. 


Physical and Political. A Series of 80 Maps, with 
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CIVILIZATION: An Historical 
Review of Its Elements. 


By CHARLES Morris, author of the ‘Aryan 
Race: Its Origin and Its Achievements,” 2 
vols., 12mo, over 1,000 pages. Price, $4.00. 

“*A whole historical library bearing upon the ele- 
ments of civilization is condensed into this work and 
with wonderful skill. A more valuable and 
interesting work than this historical review has not 
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ton Home Journal, 


HINDU LITERATURE; Or, the 
Ancient Books of India. 


By ELIZABETH A. REED, Member of the Philo- 
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L2mo, cloth. Price, $2.00, 
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Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 








A Digest of English and Ame- 
rican Literature. 


By Prof, ALFRED H.Wetsa, A.M. Large 12mo, 
384 pages. Price, $1.50. 
**Its condensed critical estimate of each author is 


unusually excellent being catholic, temperate, and 
well expressed.’ ’—The Nation, New York. 


**T do not know any other volume from which an in- 
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sent half century. . Herald, Feb. 1, 1891, 


HEGEL'S LOGIC. 


A Book on the Genesis of the Categories of the 
Mind. 


By WiitraM T. HARRIS, LL.D., United States 
Commissioner ot Education. Being Volume 
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TREATIES of reciprocity have a natural 
tendency towards free trade on an enlarg- 
ing and widening scale. It was for this 
reason that the treaty of reciprocity with 
Mexico was favored by the advocates of 
tariff reform some years ago, and it was for 
the same reason that it was shelved by the 
protectionists in the House of Representa- 
tives. Itis for this reason that reciprocity 
with Canada, whether on a large or small 
scale, has been generally favored by the for- 
mer and generally opposed by the latter in 
time past and isso now. The arrangement 
made with Brazil does not carry any such 
implications for us, because the articles ad- 
mitted free of duty to our ports are already 
free independently of the new arrangement. 
Coffee, the chief article of export from 
Brazil to this country, has been free of duty 
for nearly twenty years. On the other hand, 
there is nothing in the new arrangement to 
prevent usfrom putting a duty on coffee or 
sugar, or any other Brazilian product, if our 
revenue requirements should make it neces- 
sary. The arrangement runs “ on and after 
April 1, 1891,” but has no fixed pe 
riod of continuance. Accordingly, it is ter 
minable by either party upon reasonable 
notice. It amounts, therefore, to the free 
admission by Brazil of certain products of 
this country which are now taxed, and to 
the admission of certain other articles at a 
reduction of 25 per cent. on the general Bra- 
zilian tariff without any action on our side. 
There is nothing to prevent Brazil from 
extending the same advantages to any other 
country that does now or may hereafter ad- 
mit her products free of duty. Therefore 
we cannot say how much advantage we shall 
gain by the arrangement. 








The idea that this country has been losing 
some $60,000,000 a year by trading with 
Brazil, which has been sedulously main 
tained by high public authority at Washing 
ton, finds an echo in an interview with one 
of our merchants published in the Zimes of 
Friday, in these words : 

‘*In my opinion every product on which the 
25 per cent. reduction is made can now be sent 
profitably to Brazil from America. At present 
the United States pays Brazil over $70, 000,000 
aunuailly and only gets $9,000,000 in re-urn. | 
think that in three years Brazil will be paving 
us in return for our manufactures and products 
over $25,000,000 a year, and that great sum 
will be in active circulation throughout the 
commercial veins of the country.” 

According to this calculation, we shall still 
be $45,000,000 out of pocket each year, and 
although this will be better than our former 
plight, we may well ask how long we can 
stand it. Phrenologists ought to take some 
steps to find out why the Yankees will go 
on trading with the Brazilians at suck a 
fearful sacrifice, when there is not s 
tribe of dwarfs encountered by Stanley in 
Central Africa, or of full-grown savages 
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by the most enterprising explorer in Borneo 
orin the bush country of Australia or in 
the hill country of Thibet, that would con 

tinue it six months after their chieftains had 
shown them that they were losing money 
by the operation. Mr. Blaine has been 
promising us a prosperous trade with South 
America, but if he cannot do better than to 
cut our losses down from $61.000,000 to 
$45,000,000 per annum, then thank you for 
nothing. We lost, according to Lim, $49 

000,000 in 1889 in our trade with Cuba, and 
we suppose, had the same ruinous expe. 
rience last year. 





Friday was a very disastrous day for 
the free-silver-coinage advocates. They were 
voted down 8 to 4 in the House Committee, 
and were defeated in their efforts to have 
their bill made a rider to the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill. The outlook for the 
passage of the bill by the House is now more 
dubious than ever—so dubious, in fact, that 
Mr. Bland, one of its most strenuous advo 
cates, says he considers the bill as already 
dead. He made the amusing declaration, 
on leaving the Committee meeting in high 
dudgeon, that the bill had been ‘ smother 
ed” by the action of the Committee in al- 
lowing delegations from various commercis 
bodies in all the largest cities of the land to 
appear and make arguments against it 
That is the first time we remember to have 


smothered ” by 


beard of a measure being 
publicity. It is very evident that what is 
‘*smothering” it to its death" is the aroused 
intelligence of the country, which is rapidly 
awakening to a proper sense of the financia 
disorder which a descent to the silver stan 
dard would bring about. 

Mr. Michael D. Harter, Congressman elect 
from the Fifteenth District of Ohio, has 


, 


been interviewed on the silver question by 
i 2 
the Canton (Ohio) News-J emecrat. Being 


asked what would be the effect of free coir 
age of silver, he said that it would driv 


$600,000,000 of gold money out of circula 


tion and contract the currency to that 

} +h * ; +3) , , 

extent, and that this would meat 
} } ‘ . ie? 

general bankruptcy compared with which 


1857 and 1873 were years of prosperity and 

. 2 nm 
periods of abundance Being 
whether free coinage would not be an ad- 


vantage to some people, he replied that it 





would be a benefit to all holders of silver 


bullion, because every person holding 75 
cents’ worth would wake up and find that 


he could pay 100 cents of debt with it; but 


since net more than one man in 10,000 of 





the population has a silver mine, or any 
silver bullion, the bill would be the worst 
kind of class legislation to benefit a few 

Asked, fur 
ther, if free coinage of silver would not 


benefit the debtor class, he said that the 


at the expense of the many 


debtor class consists mainly of the em- 
ployers of labor, who owe wages to their 
workmen, while the creditor class consists of 


the millions who have wages due to them, 









=— — == 


or deposits in savings banks and in building 
associations, and lifeinsurance or other 
claims payable in money, all of which it fs 
now proposed to scale down from the gold 
standard to the silver sta 

per cent. Mr. Harter said that he did not 
know one owner of a silver mine, or one 
holder of silver bullion, in his district, but 
he did know of 160,000 men, women, and 
children who were vitally interested in 
getting pay for their work and for 
their claims of every sort at the rate 
of 100 cents on the dollar, instead of SO 


cents, Being asked what would be the ef 





fect on the Democratic party if it were iden 
tifled with free cofmage he said that the party 
would lose all the Eastern States that it car 
ried last November, and that the free coinage 


) 


issue ‘‘ would not bring into the Democratic 
column a solitary State in the Union” to 
make up for those losses) Mr. Harter is a 
Democrat, a manufacturer, and a tariff nr 
former of pre nounced views He Was cicct 
ed to Congress last fall by nearly 3.800 ma 
jority in the district where Senator Sher 


His voice will be 


i " t ‘ ) " } » 
heard even more distinctly w 1 be takes 
iis seat in the next House 


y : | > 
The amendment of the Copyright Bill in 
sein Climate te waned tam Senne os 8 
ie Dwic IS Las i iba bo. ony i 
} } , , mir , , 
caus the change s mm i mprovement 
hot hecat ty 1) » © 1 f 
ik Decaus it promises & Past pore Lor 


Possioiy two vears the patiovba: recogni 
tion of property in books and the national 


ondemnation of the practice of robbing 


it is obtained should be very imperfect 


i 
Large numbers of publishers among us 


justify this practice to their own consciences 
by the plea that the law does not forbid it 
If it were forbidden by law, even by a very 


poor law, the reign of morality in this par- 


ticular branch of business would be re 


stored, and the legislation on the subject 
could receive subsequently any such 
mprovement as experience might call 
or. It will not do, however, to despair as 
vet. There is not much time left to pass the 
bill as last amended, but there is time, and 


it ought to be diligently used. There is no 

great interest in the matter in this Congress, 

but there will certainly be less in the next 
a fact worth remembering just now. 


The Pension Appropriation Bill was passed 
in the Senate on Thursday. It appropriates 
for pensions for the year $133,173,085; for 
fees aud expenses of examining surgeons, 
$1,500,000 ; for salaries of eighteen pension 
agents, $72,000; and for clerk hire, $400,- 
000—a total of more than $135,000,000. 
During the discussion, Mr. McPherson in- 
quired of Mr. Allison whether the 
amount appropriated in the bill would 
be sufficient for the year. Mr. Allison re- 
plied that he believed it would be, but ad- 
mitted that there might be a deficiency of 
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five, six, eight, or ten millions, In other 
words, the expenditures for pensions during 
the year must reach at least $135,000,000, 
and may rise to $145,000,000. Nineteen 
years ago the annual appropriation for pen- 
sions fell short of $35,000,000, and General 
Garfield, as Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, said: ‘‘ We may 
reasonably expect that the expenditures for 
pensions will hereafter steadily decrease, un- 
less our legislation should be unwarranta- 
bly extravagant.” 





The rapid progress which the Senate is 
making in doing the public business since 
the attempt to pass the Force Bill was drop- 
ped shows that there was not the slightest 
necessity of a ‘‘ gag rule” for any other pur- 
pose than to get that partisan measure 
through. An attempt was made to cultivate 
the idea that the Senate must abolish the 
system of free discussion in order to per- 
form its necessary work, but there was ne- 
ver any sincerity in the claim, and its absurd- 
ity is now apparent to everybody. The 
only effect of the long controversy over this 
question is that the Senate must work hard- 
er from now until the 4th of March than it 
would have had to do if so much valuable 
time had not been wasted by the Republi- 
can Bourbons. 





Senator Ingalls’s speech explaining his at- 
titude toward the Force Bill was chiefly re- 
markable for the attack which he made in 
it upon Messrs. Reed, McKinley, and Lodge. 
These three Republican leaders have been 
especially free in their censure of Mr. In- 
galls because of his refusal to play the part 
of Czar in the Senate and crowd tke Force 
Bill through that body in the same way in 
which Speaker Reed crowded it through the 
House. Now Mr. Ingalls ‘‘ gets even” by 
saying: 

** It was related that the streets of Jerusalem 
had been kept clean by every man sweeping 
before his own door, and he commended to the 
self-constituted guardians of the consciences of 
their associates (outside of the Senate Cham- 
ber) that they should observe a more frugal, 
prudent, and guarded husbandry of their dis- 
approbation. Those leaders who had con- 
ducted the most powerful political organization 
known in American history to the most stu- 

ndous and overwhelming disaster received 

n its annals, might well pardon those who were 
disposed to doubt the infallibility of their 
judgment.” 

This is an entirely moderate estimate of the 
results of the Reed-McKinley-Lodge leader- 
ship; but what gives Ingalls a deeper sense 
of the ‘‘stupendous and overwhelming” 
character of the ‘‘disaster” is undoubtedly 
the part which he played in it. As he looks 
at “Judge” Peffer, with his ‘‘ grufily 
hoarse but low-toned voice, issuing from a 
sea of long dark beard flowing nearly to his 
waist,” it is small wonder that his language 
towards Reed and Co. becomes ‘‘ iridescent.” 





The Special Committee which Speaker 
Reed ‘‘ packed” wiih great care and great 
disregard of precedent in such cases, for the 
purpose of not finding evidence in support 
of the charges against the Commissioner of 
Pensions, Gen, Raum, have concluded their 





labors, and are about to present a ma- 
jority report declaring that they have been 
entirely successful, and that no really 
damaging evidence against Gen. Raum was 
able to get a hearing in their presence. The 
Democratic minority intend to present a 
quite different report, but of course the 
House wil! pay little heed to that, and will 
adopt the ‘‘ whitewashing ” verdict. At the 
same time we doubt if there is an intelligent 
person in the country, who has followed the 
inquiry, who will be influenced at all 
by the majority’s finding. We observe 
that several Republican newspapers are say- 
ing that this finding will be a great disap- 
pointment to Democrats and Mugwumps, 
since they are responsible for the assault 
upon the Commissioner, and will be humi- 
liated by its failure. This view is based 
upon a misstatement of the facts. The lead- 
ing assailant of the Commissioner was the 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, who was ably and bravely sustained 
in the editorial columns of the paper. There 
are no signs yet that the whitewashing ver- 
dict has produced a change of attitude in 
this high Republican quarter. 





A bill which seems to be in some respects 
acloser application of the principles of the 
English Corrupt - Practices Act than the 
New York law is, has been introduced in 
the Minnesota Legislature. It is the first 
Ar:erican bill of the kind, we believe, which 
imitates the English requirement of a limi- 
tation for campaign expenditures. It limits 
the amount expended by candidates for 
State offices, United States Senate, and Con- 
gress to $1,000; that by candidates for of- 
fices in cities of over 15,000 inhabitants to 
$500, and that by candidates for oflices in 
all smaller cities and towns to $250. It re- 
quires both pre-election and post-election 
publication of expenses, which is a new 
departure. It provides that fifteen days 
before election each candidate shall file a 
sworn statement with the proper officer, 
‘‘showing in detail all moneys or other con- 
siderations contributed or expended by him, 
or promised to be paid directly or indirectly 
by him or through another person in aid of 
his nomination.” After election, successful 
candidates are required to file similar state- 
ments of all expenses incurred in both nomi- 
nation and election. The author of the bill, 
Senator McMillan, proposes to amend it to 
make it more stringent, and the first amend- 
ment ought to be one requiring sworn state- 
ments of expenditures in detail by all cam- 
paign and other political committees as well 
as candidates, for the failure to have such a 
requirement in the New York law has been 
shown in practice to make its evasion 
a comparatively easy matter, Senator Mc- 
Millan is said to contemplate a provision for- 
bidding candidates for United States Sena- 
tor to incur any expense, and another mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor for any newspaper to 
sell its influence to any candidate. 





Senator Saxten has given this State an op- 
portunity to take the lead in a most impor- 





tant reform by proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the judicial 
settlement of all contests for seats in either 
house of the Legislature, As his bill is, we be- 
lieve, the first formal step of the kind which 
has been taken in this country, though the sub- 
ject has been discussed for many years both 
in relation to State Legislatures and Con- 
gress, it is worth while to quote its main 
provision in full. His bill isin the form of 
a concurrent resolution, proposing the 
amendment of section 10 article 3 of the 
Constitution, and making it read as follows, 
the added portion being italicized : 

**Sec. 10. A majority of each house shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business, Each house 
shall determine the rules of its own proceed- 
ings, and be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members, and 
shall choose its own officers. But the Legisla- 
ture may provide by law for judicial proceed- 
ings in the courts of the State to determine 
+ econ relating to contested seats in either 

ouse, and that judgment in such a proceed- 
iny shall be conclusive as to the election and 
qualifications of the person in whose favor it 
is rendered. ‘lhe Senate shall choose a tem- 
porary president when the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or skall not attend as President or shall act as 
Governor.” 

The provision which is embedded in all 
our constitutions, national and State, that 
each legislative body, Senate and lower 
house, shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers, was taken from the English, and dates 
back to the time in which there was no other 
place in which a power so susceptible of 
abuse could be lodged. 





Aside from the partisan aspect of the mat- 
ter, the expense attending the present system 
isenormous. According to Speaker Reed, 
during the last eight Congresses $318,000 has 
been paid for contests in the House, an ave- 
rage of nearly $40,000 ayear. In addition to 
this a vast amount of time is consumed in 
the hearings which ought to be devoted to 
the public business. As to the transfer of the 
power to the courts, there is no question that 
the only way in which this can be done is 
by means of a constitutional amendment, us 
Senator Saxton proposes. In both national 
and State cases this must be done. Speak- 
er Reed, who has earned the distinction 
of being the most partisan Speaker the 
American House has ever had, favors the 
transfer, declaring that our present system 
is ‘unsatisfactory in results, unjust to mem- 
bers and contestants, and fails to secure the 
representation which the people have chos- 
en.” He thinks that if Congress were to 
authorize settlement by judicial tribunal, 
and this tribunal’s decision were to be 
acquiesced in by Congress for a few 
years, ‘‘ there would spring up such a 
consensus of opinion that ever afterwards 
the House would cease to do more than re- 
cord the decisions of the tribunal.” He 
thinks that if the proposed bill for the relief 
of the Supreme Court could be passed, the 
number of circuit judges would be so in- 
creased as to enable the tribunal to be formed 
of them, and this would probably afford the 
most desirable material. In the various 
States the higher courts would have to be 
drawn upon, and there is no reason to fear 
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that their influence and standing 
in any way impaired by the duty. 


would be 





A telegram from London informs us that 
the exports of cutlery from Sheffield to the 
United States have fallen off one-half since 
the passage of the McKinley bill. This is 
rather more than the American manufac- 
turers of pocket-cutiery, who met in this 
city a few weeks ago to decide how much 
they should gouge the public, anticipated 
one year ago. These patriotic gentlemer 
held a private convention before the Me- 
Kinley bill was reported fromthe Committee 
of Ways and Means, to decide what rates of 
duty they should ask for. Long experience had 
taught them the trick of asking for double 
what they expected to get, because former 
Committees of Ways and Means had been 
moved by conservative notions, and had ge 
nerally assumed that all sorts of grabbers 
would put their demands higher than they 
ought to be, and had accordingly reduced 
them about 50 per cent. But, much to the 
surprise of the cutlery-men, McKinley gave 
them all that they asked for. Some of 
them were then ashamed that they had 
asked for much, but all were alike 
astonished at the ease with which the money 
of the consumers had been voted to them 
Fifty per cent. ad valorem would seem to be 
a sufticient tax on the public for their pocket 
knives. That was the rate before McKinley 
took the job of lifting up the Republican 
party tariffwise. 
as follows: 
Pen - Knives, 


so 


The McKinley rates are 


pocket - knives, 


and erasers,or parts thereof, Rate. 
Valued at not more than 50 
CGNUS POF GOS. 6.6 cccccccss 2c. per doz. and 
oV per cent, 
Valued at 50c. to $1.50 per 
GORGE oictacdecucerscvawes 50ec. per doz. and 


50 per cent. 
$1 per and 

v0 per cent. 
These are the rates that were asked for by 
the cutlery-men. What they expected to 
get, and would have been entirely satistied 
with, were specific duties of 6, 25, and 50 
cents per dozen in addition to the former ad 
valorem rate. The situation in which they 
now find themselves is excellently planned 
for the formation of a Trust. 


Valued at $1.50 to $3 per doz, 





The French protectionists have reached 
the McKinley state of mind and are demand- 
ing complete isolation from the outer world, 
and as much dearness as the law 
them. Apropos of the proposed denuncia- 
tion of the commercial treaties with a view 
to a revision of the French tariff, M. Bour- 
geois, the French McKinley, attacked the 
Government for making certain reservations 
in its denunciations, and for proposing to re 
tain in the treaties the ‘‘ most favored nation ” 
clause, which he pronounced ‘‘ damnable” 
(maudite), France, he said, was, in matters 
of trade, fully sufticient unto herse!f, 
asked scorpfully what had she 
abroad,” and showed how greatly the domes 
tic exceeded the foreign trade. In fact, with 
one’s eyes shut, one might, in listening to his 


can give 


an 
and he 


‘to do with 


speech, have fancied one’s self hearing the 
familiar drone of the Reed-McKinley organ. 
He was, it is true, repeating a 
the stuff which was talked by his party in 


good deal of 





the canvass before the last election, but wis- 
dom has increased since then. M. Ribot, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, overwhelmed 
him in an eloquent speech, in which he pro 
tested vigorously against the notion that any 
nation age of the world live 
alone, and warned the Chamber that the in 
dustries of exportation can only live by al 
He carried 
the Chamber against Bourgeois by 450 


could in this 


lowing abundant importation. 


to 10 


—a terrible defeat for the ultras. 





Twelve frances per hundred kilos is said to 
be the rate of duty intended to be put on 
pork by the 
prohit it the 
equivalent 
per pound, 
as prohibition for all 


the French Chamber, in lieu of 
ion he retofore 
American product. 


decreed ayainst 
This rate is 
enough to one 


nearly cent 


and is quite as good 
purposes of protection to the French swine 
herds and pork-butchers. 


We SUpPpose that 


everybody in this country—at all events, 
McKinley Bill—will 
Surely Minister 
Reid ought to be, for he expressly told M 


every supporter of the 
be entirely satisfied now. 
Ribot that we had no complaint to make 
against any rate of duty that the French 
Government might impose, but only against 
the imputation put upon our meats by the 
decree of prohibition. 





The fall of Crispi, largely on a measure of 
taxation, shows that the financial question is 


more central in Italian politics than might 


iki 


have been inferred from the subordinate 


u 
; Bache 
place assigned it in the speeches before the 
t t 


last elections. Even as it was, the Prime 
Minister was pushed pretty hard by some of 
the Radical debaters, and the solemn as 
surance that there should be no in 
crease in taxation was forced from him 
in defence—an assurance that returned to 


plague him afterwards. A prominent fea- 
ture in the speeches of one of his opponents, 


Cavalotti, was what was called a ‘* working- 


man’s budget.” It set forth the earnings 
and expenses of an actual family of four 


hard-working people in Florence, and showed 
what a fearful proportion of the 


totai In 


come had to be turned over to the Govern- 
ment in the shape of taxes. This budget 


t 
over, and the data of 
verified, by Signor Vilfredo 


Pareto, who published 


was carefully worked 
indirect taxation 


in the 


his results 


Journal des Keonomiates. The family’s en 
tire earnings amounted to $476, and its 
outlay for the year came within $5 
of that sum. But of this outzo of #471, 
10 less than $113 had to be paid in 


taxes, direct and indirect, or 23 per cent. of 
The share 


of the royal treasury was $69, the city took 


the entire expenses of the family. 





$24, the pr $2, and the remainder, 
or about #15, went into the pockets 
of protected anufacturers and agricul- 
turists. As may be inferred from this 
last nor Pareto has no 


specification, Sigr 
f a protective tariff is a 

ax, and one of his columas is made up of 
levied upon this 
landed proprietors and 
Indeed, one of the greatest 
‘budget ” as an economic 


+ 
‘ 


ia 
the Various assessments 
, led We 
t laborers by 

Tha . , re 
manulacturers. 


yy 4 ¢ wi 
merits of this 
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study is the careful working out to reason 


able approximations of the indirect taxes 
in the form of tariff discriminations, to 
which the food and clothing of the poor 
in Italy are subject. For example, this 
specimen fami'y laid out $41.20 on cloth 
ing; but that sum < led ai tax f 
37 41, of which *! -S went ft the Stats 
and $6.13 into the pocket of the protected 
manufacturer. In like manner, the family 
paid out for bread $77.40 so dl tur 
ing over to the Stats =e 22, tou c'ty e. ny 
and to the protected producer $8.85.) 8S 
of the heaviest taxes, such as those i 
sugar, rice, and petroleum, are purely for 
revenue, as no domest product comes into 
competivior 

Such a show!l: as this of Signor Pareto’s 

and he works it out eta r twenty 
two articles of consumptk Suggests the 
burdens under w Italian labor has to 
stagger, makes int ble the expanding 
Italian emigration, and shows what SeTY 


at home Ltaly’s new policy of foreign ag 


grandizement is causing. It ts highly 
structive to turn from the | of working 
men in protected Ltaly to examine the 
state of the case in freetrade England 
Fortunately, we have at hand an ana 
gous English workingman’s iret | ed 
in the .\3 i SSS by Miss 
Miranda H This was for a man and wife 
and five ¢ dre ind 3s wed expenses of 
about $385. 7 sig ant thing is, that, 
taking all the art s included this kng 
ish family’s list of vearly purchases, and 





confronting them with the English laws of 





taxation, it turns out that taxes of all kinds 
to no more than 4 4-10 per cent 

out r less than one-fifth the 

an rate There is no doubt that an 





workingman’s budget, drawn up 
a Similar scale and with similar scientific 
is a desideratum. The idea is cer- 
tainly well abroad now that tariff laws are tax 


~ often avagueidea. Ifa 


veracious showing could be made of the ave- 
rage earnings and expenses of a typical labor 
he proportion of 


t 
shea nenses which micht fai 
sae eXpenses Which Might talriy 

| 
asa 


ing man’s 


family, and of 


be set down 


a most ef- 
wr the campaign of 1892, 


King Humbert has succeeded in finding a 


new ministry, with an old Garibaldian and 
Radical aristocrat, the Marquis di Rudini, 
head of it. 


at the Itis made up of very 
material, of men of 
much experience, and of some of none at 


all 


heterogeneous some 
but even if it were homogeneous, the 
chances would be against its lasting very 
long. Retrenchment 
sary to save 
trenchment 


is absolutely neces- 
from ruin. and re- 
seems incompatible with the 
of the Triple Alliance. In 
order to hold her place in it, Italy has to 
maintain an army and navy about twice too 
large for her resources. As soon as Rudini 
begins to cut down, he will come into colli- 
sion with Germany and Austria, who will 
bring pressure to bear on him through the 
King, 


Italy 


maintenance 
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LAW AND THEF1, 


One of the oddest and most unfortunate 
phenomena in the history of the copyright 
discussion is the appearance every now and 
then, when the Pirates are ready to throw up 
their hands and ask for quarter, of some 
moralist or theologian to cheer them up and 
encourage them to make some further resist- 
ance, by proclaiming that the poor men have 
done nothing wrong, and that we must not 
call them hard names or despitefully use 
them. One such instance was afforded by 
the uprising of Dr. Crosby to justify, or at 
Jeast palliate, the Rev. Dr. Funk’s operations 
against the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ We 
now have another in the uprising of Mr. 
Freeman, the English historian, to protest 
against the harsh language used by some 
English writers towards the House of Repre- 
sentatives for failing to pass the Copyright 
Bill last session. 

Touching Mr. Freeman’s protest, in his 
letter to the Philadelphia Press, against 
the use of bad language towards the House 
of Representatives or towards the Pirates, 
we have nothing to say. The strength of 
one’s language is partly a question of taste 
and partly a question of expediency. 
We ourselves thought the epithets bestow- 
ed on the House of Representatives by 
some English periodicals unjust as well as 
unwise, But what concerns us now is the 
reasons Mr. Freeman gives for depr. cating 
vituperation. One of them is that all prop- 
erty, and especially literary property, is the 
creation of law, and that copyright is ‘‘a 
purely artificial privilege,” and that, there- 
fore, itis highly indecent to speak of per- 
sons who publish other men’s works with- 
out paying for them, as “thieves” or ‘‘pi- 
rates.” That the historian of English Jib- 
erty should offer the world, in such a cause, 
the plea that property is the creation of 
law is very curious, because there is hard- 
ly a step in the creation of the present Eng- 
lish Constitution, from Magna Charta 
down, which was not a protest, in some 
shape, against the doctrine that a man’s 
moral right to his goods and chattels is at 
all dependent on the provision made by law 
for his protection in the enjoyment of them. 
The great doctrine that taxation without rep- 
resentation is a thing to be resisted with the 
sword if necessary, rests on the very proposi- 
tion which Mr. Freeman denies. When Hamp- 
den refused to pay the ship-money because 
he had not voted it through his representa- 
tives, seven of the twelve judges decided 
against him, and his refusal was therefore 
illegal; but he persisted in it, nevertheless, 
to the death, and all Englishmen now hold 
his memory in reverence therefor. The 
amount was trifling, but, as has been finely 
said, if he had paid it he would have been a 
slave. 

Property, in truth, in its moral aspect, is 

"no more a creation of law than justice is. It 
was created, as justice was, by the appearance 
ofasecond man on the globe. On each of the 
two there then promptly descended that great 
moral obligation which the friends of copy- 
right now seek to have embodied in legislation 
~—the cbligation not to steal and not to covet 








his neighbor’s goods, his ox or his ass, his 
man-servant or maid-servant, his wife, ‘‘ or 
anything that ts his.” This obligation 
existed before either parliaments or kings, 
before even the Ten Commandments, It 
arose out of the very nature of things’ Mr. 
Freeman confounds, as do thousands of in- 
ferior men, the question of right with the 
question of security. Law cannot give a 
man a moral right to the product of his labor, 
nor can it take it away from him, a good 
illustration of which rule is to be found 
in the institution of slavery. The law de- 
prived the negro of all legal rights, but 


it could not touch any of his moral 
or natural rights, What the law does for 
property is to give it security. Itcun by de- 


nying security, as in the case of literary 
property, make it worthless, but it cannot 
lessen the owner’s right to it. It cannot 
diminish the moral guilt of stealing it from 
him, What the apologists of Pirates mean, 
therefore, when they talk of the law as a 
“creator of property,” is simply that no man 
can without the help of the law get from prop- 
erty the sum of those pleasures which make 
it valuable. This may be true; but how 
can this fact excuse in the forum of morals 
the man who avails himself of this absence 
of legal defence to appropriate as much of 
his neighbor’s goods as he takes a fancy to? 
Is it possib!e that when Arabs strip travellers 
in the desert, the offence is not robbery, but 
a failure of the law to create property in 
watches, guns, and camels in that particular 
region? 

Mr. Freeman, in like manner, when he 
comes to speak of copyright as ‘‘ a special pri- 
vilege,” confounds plagiarism and piracy. 
This is the most fertile source of misunder- 
standing in the whole discussion, In nine 
cases out of ten, a Pirate put on the defen- 
sive defends himself against not the charge 
of piracy, but the charge of plagiarism ; 
and, in nine cases out of ten, moral- 
ists who take up the cudgels against 
the existence of literary property try to 
show the innocence not of piracy, but of 
plagiarism. What is a plagiarist ? It is, 
says the dictionary, a man ‘‘ who purioins 
the words, writings, or ideas of another and 
passes them off as his own.” Now, it is no 
easy thing to convict a man of this offence 
ubless he makes long textual extracts. The 
ownership of an idea, and even of forms of 
expression, is generally very difficult to trace. 
The same idea often occurs to hundreds 
of men at the same time, and often finds 
very similar expression at the hands of hun- 
dreds of different authors or writers. 
Therefore defenders of literary property 
have never attempted to set up the doctrine 
of ‘‘ property in ideas ” which opponents of 
copyright are so fond of attacking. They 
have never maintained that it is or ought to 
be unlawful to use a thought uttered by one 
man for the moral! or mental culture of an- 
other man, or of forbidding the reproduction, 
in one man’s book or speech, of as many 
ideas of other men as he can collect or re- 
cast to suit his purpose. Authors or writ- 
ers who do this a good deal, undoubtedly 
incur discredit by it with their fellows and 
the general public. It greatly damages a 








writer’s fame to be rightfully accused of 
want of originality, or of imitation, or of 
getting materials at second hand. But no 
one has ever proposed to punish or restrain 
this sort of misappropriation by law. 
No one has ever contended for the 
infliction on the purloiners of other men’s 
ideas of any penalty but ridicule or disgrace, 
although their name is legion and their de- 
predations ruthless and notorious; and yet a 
very large proportion of the Pirates and 
their apologists expend all their strength in 
showing that one man may lawfully appro- 
priate another man’s ideas for his own use 
or behoof, or even present them to the world 
as the product of his own brain 

What the champions of copyright, both 
national and international, assail is, not the 
appropriation of one man’s ideas for an- 
other man’s use and behoof, Lut the sale of 
one man’s ideas and forms of expression tn 
open market by another man in competition 
with the author. This is ‘‘ piracy.” This 
is what we ask to have _ stopped 
and punished by law. We do not say 
to Pirates, You shall not take the Blacks’ 
Encyclopsdia to your home and prepare 
articles and speeches or even books out of 
its rich stores of information, and, if you 
are dishonest enough to do so, give them 
to the world as your own, or absorb as much 
of the facts and ideas as your mental powers 
will permit. What we say is, You shall 
not, while denying the right of property in 
it in the hands of the origina] author or com- 
piler, treat itas property in your own hands, 
and offer it for sale in competition with the 
man whom you are plundering. We do 
not know how much reflection Mr. Freeman 
gives to questions of jurisprudence, but we 
feel sure that he will see at a glance that a 
man who treats as merchantable goods in 
his own hands something he has taken away 
from another man, is estopped from deny- 
ing that it was property in the hands of that 
other man. Anything capable of  be- 
ing property in one man’s hands must be 
property in the hands of every man who 
has come by it bonestly. That Funk 
can tske from Black something which 
Black has made, and opena store for the sale 
of it, and deny Black’s moral right to it, on 
the ground that the law has made no pro- 
vision for Black’s protection in the enjoy- 
ment of it, isa doctrine of such monstrous 
mien that, to be rejected, it needs but to be 
stated. 

Property in books might be further de- 
fended against selling Pirates by an appeal 
to the Golden Rule, but it is not necessary. 
It ought to be sufficient to close the mouths 
of all moralists on this question by asking 
them how they would feel if, after having 
spent thousands of dollars and years of labor 
on a book, a perfect stranger were to step 
in, reprint it, and begin to undersell 
the original owner in the open market. 
An honest answer to this question from the 
first Pirate one met would settle the ques- 
tion in the eyes of all moralists. But, as we 
have said, the contention that goods in 
which A is doing a roaring trade were not 
property in the hands of B, who manufac- 
tured them, and from whom they were taken, 
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when set up by A, perishes at once through 
its absurdity. One does not need to draw on 
the finer feelings of one’s nature to dispose of 
it, and we are quite sure that no honest man 
who looks at it in this light has ever listened 
to it without finding plenty of abusive epi- 
thets rise to his lips. 


WOMEN AND MEDICINE. 


No more important event for women has 
happened for many years than the decision of 
the Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School—under the pressure of a gift 
of a hundred thousand dollars from the wo- 
men of the country—to open its doors to 
women students. It may be considered the 
turning-point, for this country, of the fate 
of women as physicians. It is not that there 
are not already women physicians who are 
thoroughly well educated (in foreign schools), 
and who have found the large and lu 
crative practice which their talents have de- 
served; and it is not that all women who 
practise (any more than all men) will here 
after be required to take the post-graduate 
courses of the Johns Hopkins school. But 
the secret of women’s rank in medicine, as 
women, depends upon the ability of the best 
women to hold their own by the side of the 
best men; when that is gained, the women 
of humble talents will fall into rank beside 
the men of humble talents, and it will be a 
question of the skill of a particular practi 
tioner, and not, as now, of a particular sex. 
Until that is done, the woman physician 
herself cannot help feeling that it is 
the first part and not the second part of 
her descriptive title that rises large in the 
consciousness of those who discuss and fix 
her standing in the scale of accessible medi- 
cal attendants. It is, therefore, for its effect 
upon the position of women in medicine in 
general, even more than for its effect upon 
the knowledge of the women who shall 
enjoy its unapproachable facilities for in- 
struction, that the opening of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School forms an era in 
the progress of women towards the assump- 
tion of their natural responsibilities and 
duties. 

The Century for February contains a re- 
markable series of open letters in which the 
subject is viewed from various different 
points of view. The things principally dwelt 
upon, aside from the one which we have al- 
ready mentioned, are the facility with which 
coeducation in medicine is carried out in Eu- 
rope and in the West, and the special ad- 
vantages which women, if well educated, 
wiil have over men in many special kinds of 
medical practice. On the former head, Dr. 
Osler gives the results of his observations 
last summer in the Swiss medical 
at four of which women are now attend- 
ing on the same terms as men, and 
into one of which, that of Basle, they were 
admitted after the Faculty had asked for and 
obtained a definite statement from the Uni 
versity of Zurich as to the feasibility of co 
education in medicine. As is well known, 
the Paris Faculty throws open laboratories, 
dissecting-rooms, class-rooms, and hospitals, 
without any condition except the possession 


schools, 
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of the necessary qualifications 


tion. 


- and women 
have studied side by side with men, since 
1866, in Italy, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Belgium, as well as in Switzerland and 
France. In thiscountry there are thirty-eight 
medical schools, of one kind and another, 
open to both sexes. As Dr. Folsom well 
says: 

‘“ With more than a score of Women ip a 
dozen States filling medical appointments 
which are by law open to their sex only; with 
the number of the women doctors in this coun- 
try now reaching the thousands, and with a 
demand for their services so great that, even if 
inadequately trained, they only too readily 
find employment; when women are admitted 
in Europe to o:portunities for medical ediu- 
cation on the same terms with men, it seems 
almost a work of supererogation to explain 
and defend such facts, or to attempt to reason 
why they should or should not be.” 

On the subject of the peculiar adaptedness 
of women to the medical profession, several 
of the writers make very pertinent remarks 
People in health are apt to forget of what 
immense importance to the patient is the 
which 
after his daily visit; a woman's quick com 
prehension of and activesympathy with phy 
sical, and still more mental, suffering are 
sources of alleviation of which it is difficult 
to overestimate the importance. Dr. 
Dimock was wont to say, in her lectures to 
her pupils: ‘‘ If 1 were obliged in my prac 
tice to do without sympathy or medicine, | 
should prefer to do without medicine 


Stimmung in his doctor leaves him 


Susan 


if a woman's delicacy und penetration are of 
consequence with ordinary they 
are absolutely indispensable with women in 
insane asylums and penal institutions and re 
formatories. To quote the words of Mrs 
Josephine Shaw Lowell: 


patients, 


“To a depraved woman Ho man dares to 
show tenderness or pity; he must fee! and show 
to ber only the moral repulsion which ber de 
gradation arouses in him. Should he long 
to help her, to lift and succor her, he i. 
powerless, and he cannot shew her even the 
common pity of one human being for another 
who is suffering; she will not understand it, 
and it can doher no good, but only harm.” 
But *‘ the entrance into her life of an absolute 
ly pure-minded weman, who is also strong, In 
telligent, and kind, is a revelation to her; 
when such a woman shows herself ful! of tender 
pity, the elevating influence is wonderful” 





4 


It is rather remarkable that not a single 
one of these writers has a word to say on the 
question whether the quirls of a woman's 
brain have any peculiarities which necessa 


rily unfit her from profiting by the most ad- 


vanced medical instruction. It may, per 
haps, be considered that that question was 


settled once for ail some twenty years ago, 
when, after the death of Dr. Susan Dimock, 


above referred to, in the wreck of the 
Schiller, at the age of twenty-eight, Dr. 
Bowditch said of her: ‘‘I found her one 


of the most accomplished physicians I have 
met’; and Dr. Samue! Cabot: “ In her short 
life, she acquired, in the face of many ob 
stacles, an amount of medical knowledge 
and of surgical skill such as but few possess, 
Her skill self-command in operating no 
one can appreciate who has not wiinessed 


it 


nd 


Not the least interesting piece of informa- 
tion communicated In these letters is that 
contained in Cardinal Gibbons’s graceful 
recognition of women in their new réle. In 
the course of it he says: 
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“It is perbaps not sufficiently understood 
that there is no obs acle in e& 


non 


lesiasticai or cs 
aw to the elucation of women for the me 
dical pre Among the persons inhibited 
by the Church from pursuing the profession of 
medicine are included priests, monks and 


clergymen generally, but not women 


The 


it is not immodest for women to study anato 


fess on 


fiat has cone forth that in Baltimore 


my and ogy togeth 


phy siol 


Y ; . 7 fovey 4 
Undergraduate coeducation the 


hes 


may perhaps be expected to 


for some little time to come, but the 


tion of admitting women to post-graduate 


' 
; 5 " Saal 
it in these columne 


goof ¢ 


courses (as We pointed ( 
upon the occasion of the opent: lark 


Un No 


women go through with such difficult work 


is atotally different matter 


versity 


as they presuppose (and no men either) unless 


they have minds thorough!y occupied with 
serious questions, and uniess are { al 
age at which they can be safe!y isted ta 
take care of themselves Must the wome of 
the country form a separate organization and 
raise a separate large sum of money | order 
to effect their entranceinto the adult schools 
of instruction of each of the great univers 
ties, or will some boards of trustees be four 
ho will be w ng to take such eminent’y 
wise action upon the WH moti 
RCONOMI Mi DS \ ‘ iMANY 
AN! j iN 
THe recent debates in the Prussian Diet and 
the German Reichstag concerning economik 
matters, and the floating of the new French 
oan, ate of interest alike to students of 


finance and of that modern science known 


as the comparative psychology of nations 
The 
1891 to 1892 was submi 
‘ . 
Finance 
. i; 
studied 


is by no means a disc 


Prussian budget for the fiscal year 
he Diet by 
Miquel, ina 
On 





Dr 


soberness 


the Minister of 
its face it 
As 
in the past ten years, there is no deficit, and 


speech of 


uraging exhibit 





no pew loan will be called for during the 


itures are estimat- 





present vear. The expen 
i 720,800,000 marks ($413,000 000) and 
But there 


65,000,000 as compared 


ed at 1, 
the surplus at 33,600,000 marks. 
rhe ‘ 


Gab O48 


is a falling 
with the surplus of last vear; the just de 
mands of Government officials for increased 
ly partially met in the present 

attention to 
the fluctuating character of the income from 
has sunk 
rom 42,000 000 in the preceding year to a 
little over 5,000,000. This falling off is 
partly due to the inundations which visited 


salaries are on 


budget, and the Minister cails 


the Government railroads, which 


Prussia during the past year, but in a greater 
degree to the increase in wages and the price 


of coal. Herr Miquel had already last 
November, in his speech on tax re- 
form, dwelt on the insufficiency of the 


average surplus of even the last ten prosper 
ous years as compared with a national debt 
of nearly 6.000,000,000 marks, and he again 
warned the Diet against entertaining too 
optimistic a view of the condition of Prus- 
sian finances. He pointed out that the direct 
taxes, which ten years ago yielded 150,000, - 
000 marks, had since then increased only to 
156,000,000, purposely ignoring the great 





gain in the revenue ‘rom indirect taxation, 
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and, as is supposed, paving the way for an 
increase of the direct-tax rate, 

Simultaneously, the debates in the Reichs- 
tag on the proposed abolition of the corn 
duties furnished an instructive commentary 
on the general economic policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the German Empire. Germany 
has for months been negotiating with Aus- 
tria- Hungary about a new commercial treaty, 
involving a reduction in the import duty on 
corn, The entire abolition of the duty was 
demanded by the Frelsinnige and Social- 
ist parties, and, until recently, was stout- 
ly resisted by the Conservatives. ‘The 
German Chancellor himself, in alluding 
during the debates to the necessity of con- 
cluding commercial treaties with Austria 
and Italy, referred to France and Russia as 
the countries which still maintain a policy 
of commercial isolation, and plainly inti- 
mated that he was by no means hostile to a 
reduction of the corn duties, the abolition of 
the sugar bounty, and other measures tend- 
ing to lessen the cost of the necessa- 
ries of life. He thus furnished con- 
siderable encouragement to the National 
Liberals, whose leader, Herr von Ben- 
nigsen, some time ago declared that the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty with Aus- 
tria would lead to the abandonment of the 
rigid protection policy of Germany. In- 
deed, not only Liberal papers like the Na- 
tional Zeitung, but Conservative organs like 
the Jost, which was formerly the mouth- 
piece of Varnbiler and Kardorff, the chief 
apostles of protectionism, have sounded the 
death-knell of the economic policy of Bis- 
marck, still upheld by him through the 
Hamburger Nachrichten. 

**Protective duties,” says the Post, in an 
article which has excited general attention, 
**are a rude weapon, precisely as a blow with 
the fistis. But if one is attacked and receives 
a blow, he must retaliate with one. There- 
fore, countries which indiscriminately and 
from purely selfish motives use protective 
measures against us, must be treated by us in 
the same manner. On the other hand, in re- 
gard tocountries with which weare in intimate 
economic contact, and with which we are po- 
litically on good terms, everything should be 
done to promote, as far as possible, unre- 
strained commercial intercourse. We cannot 
keep up a commercial warfare with the whole 
world, nor is the rest of the world determined 
to wage war against us asdo the United States 
and our neighbor east of us. We shall never 


succeed in promoting the interests of agricul- 
ture solely by complete or partial protection.” 


After an exciting four days’ debate, the 
motion for the reduction of the corn duties 
was rejected in the Reichstag by a majority 
of 210 against 106, but the defeat of the 
Freisinnige and Social Democratic parties 
‘was more apparent than real, inasmuch as it 
is expected that the Centre party will vote 
for the commercial treaty with Austria in 
due time, having rejected Herr Richter’s 
motion only in order to strengthen tempora- 
rily the Government. The present heavy 
majority for the retention of the existing 
duties will enable the German Government 
to demand of Austria important concessions 
in the matter of freight rates before grant- 
ing the asked-for reduction of the Import 
duty on corn to three marks and fifty pfen- 
nigs. 

While Germany is thus evidently prepar- 
ing to adopt a more liberal economic policy 





than she has pursued for many a year, 
the tremendous financial success recently 
achieved by the French Government is inci- 
dentally interpreted as a refutation of the 
arguments of the extreme French protection- 
ists, whose excessive demands had caused 
the Government serious embarrassment. 
The preparations for the issuing of the loan 
were made with that desire for dramatic 
effect which the French carry even into their 
financial operations, and which contrasts so 
forcibly with the German method of dealing 
with similar problems, The floating of the 
loan was to be, if possible, aneven more strik- 
ing demonstration of the financial strength of 
France than was the subscription to the loan 
of 1886, which was covered twenty-one times 
over. The Government asked for 870,000,000 
francsin3 per cent. rentes, and was offered 14, - 
500,000,000 francs, or sixteen and a-half times 
the amount of the loan, several institutions 
rather absurdly subscribing each more than 
the total amount of theloan. Thus, the Com- 
pany of the Paris Agents de Change subscrib- 
ed three times the amount of the loan, deposit- 
ing 453,000,000 francs as security; the Crédit 
Lyonnais twice the amount, depositing 297,- 
000,000, etc. The price at which the loan 
was issued was 92.55; and fully 2 per cent. 
more might have been obtained, had the 
Government not been willing to forego the 
difterence in order to insure to the fullest 
extent the success of the loan. And this 
patriotic consideration overcame all the 
prudent misgivings of those who foresaw the 
frightful stringency of the money market 
consequent upon the withdrawal of the enor- 
mous sums that accompanied the applica- 
tions. So great was the strain on the Bank of 
France that, according to the Zemps, the 
bank was for a moment in actual danger of 
having either to suspend its discounts or 
draw on its cash reserve. 

The exultation over the success of the loan 
is not in the least dimmed by the publication 
of the French budget for 1891, which shows 
3,164,900,000 francs of expenses against 
3,165,300,000 of receipts, and estimated ad- 
vances of 58,000,000 to the railway companies, 
which will go to swell the floating debt, thus 
adding to a national debt which exceeds the 
giganticsum of 30,000,000,000 francs, There 
is, nevertheless, in the abounding faith of 
France in her resources, in the eagerness of 
all Frenchmen, high and low, to evince their 
patriotism by placing their savings at the 
disposal of the Government, something 
which fills the German breast with envy. 
The Munich Allgemeine Zeitung justly says 
that, after making due allowance for the 
French liking for show and patriotic demon- 
stration, there remains in France a clear per- 
ception of the wants of the average capitalist 
and of the best interests of the country. 

‘* With us,” that paper says, ‘‘ until recently 
the opposite conditions prevailed. ‘lhe issuing 
of loans long ago decided upon was delayed 
until the most favorable opportunity had 
passed, and capitalists, if they interested them- 
selves at all, found neither pleasure nor profit 
in the transaction. In France the national 
wealth of the country and the solidity of ber 
securities are placed inas bright a light as pos- 
sible, while we dwell as much as possible on 
the dark side. Both methods are fraught with 
danger. In France, the inevitable reaction, 


brought about by possibly trivial causes, must 
result in serious iosses to the bolders of rentes ; 





in Germany, Government securities can never 
claim the rank and value to which they are 
entitied.” 





THE MONUMENTS OF SOUTHWARK. 


Lonpon, December, 1890. 


OnE wanders through Southwark now, as I 
did the other day under the guidance of one of 
the historians of the borough, with a kind of for- 
lorn consciousness of the days associated with 
Chaucer and Shakspere, to say nothing of John 
Harvard. 1 was the guest the other afternoon 
of Canon Boger, the head of St. Saviour’s 
School, and he led me to a bay window in the 
front of the master’s house on the street named 
after Archbishop Sumner, and drew my atten- 
tion tosome ancient and lofty trees overtop- 
ping the ridge-poles of the neighboring houses, 
and said they were the last relics of the times 
when all this region was the garden of the 
palace of the Bishop of Winchester, Scuth- 
wark is now in the see of Kochester, and in 
the midst of the rebuilding of the nave of St. 
Saviour’s Church, the old St. Mary Overy’s, 
the good bishop—not unknown to us in Ameri- 
ci from his visits there—would interest all 
Harvardians in the shrine that the probable 
baptism of John Harvard within its walls bas 
sanctified in their memories. It is certain that 
the St. Saviour’s School, which formerly stood 
adjacent to the church, had in those early 
days the father of John Harvard among its 
governors. Amid the changes which South- 
wark has undergone, so that most of the 
ancient landmarks are obliterated which con- 
nect it with names already mentioned, the 
school at which Harvard may have been a pu- 
pil, and which Queen Elizabeth founded, dis- 
appeared, and the building which it now occu- 
pies, nearer Southwark bridge, is already 
dingy with the damp and smoke of sixty years. 
But changes are not at an end. The forms 
have dwindled in occupancy under the in- 
creasing remoteness of the habitable regions of 
such families as furnish its pupils, and the 
time is not far distant when the school will 
have to remove to the suburbs to follow its 
pupils. The master’s household is a bit of edu- 
cated gentleness in the midst of incongruous 
surroundings, and the change must come. 

St. Saviour’s Church, with what there is left 
of it in the choir, shows the very beginnings of 
Early English architecture, before the Norman 
had lost its influence; and at the present mo- 
ment this almest sole conspicuous surviving 
landmark of the Southwark of Harvard’s day 
is undergoing restoration at the bands of the 
nineteenth.century builders. The nave, as I 
have said, is being entirely rebuilt, and when 
the work is done it is expected that the new 
See of South London will be constituted, and 
the old St. Mary Overy’s will be the new 
Cathedral, The church was locked when we 
got to it, but a call at the sexton’s house gave 
us the key; and as the heavy bolt of the north- 
transept door flew back and we pushed back 
the baize door within, we were at once at the 
side of the tomb of John Gower, with its re- 
cumtent effigy, his pillowed head being 
crowned with a laurel wreath. Thus St. 
Saviour’s is associated with the very begin- 
nings of English literature, as well as with the 
memory of that Englishman who gave the 
first practical impulse to the founding of edu- 
cation in New England. If the strange rudi- 
mentary English of Gower had little to attract 
that young scholar of St. Saviour’s—as we 
may well believe him to have been a pupil of 
the school of which his father was a governor 
—there was a later literature as well as a later 
history associated with St. Saviour’s and the 
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Bankside that a youth intended for the Church 
perhaps even then, and maybe 
budding Puritan principles, may not have been 
unconscious of; while those evidences which 
lay about him might have given some strain to 
his devotional instincts. Inthe rear of the choir 
he may have wandered in that retro-choir 
which we can see to-day much as it was in 
those days of Bloody Mary when a Consistury 
Court condemned to the stake those Protestant 
martyrs whom Sir Gilbert Scott bas so con- 
spicuously commemorated in the Gothic moru 
ment which the stranger looks at with interest 
in Oxford. The upholders of the mimic scene 
were quite as striking figures in the boy's 
memory of what in Southwark he may have 
seen and must have heard. He cou'd hardly 
have remembered the ‘‘ forenoone knell of the 
great bell,” as the church records tell the 
story, when Edmund Shakspere, in 1607, was 
buried in St. Saviour’s, and when it is fair to 
suppose that the dead player’s brother Wil- 
liam was among the mourners. Indeed, this 
Church of St. Saviour’s must be reckoned—if 
we are not too iconoclastic—among the three 
historic buildings, now standing, which the 
great dramatist may have seen, These are the 
Hall of the Middle Temple, where * Twelfth 
Night” was first acted, and where one of the 
benchers took me recently; Crosby Hall, men- 
tioned by Shakspere as Crosby Place, a stately 
mansion of the fifteenth century, near Bishops- 
gate, where I remember once some of the ofli- 
cers of the British Museum took me to lunch 
in the restaurant which has been made of its 
fine old hall; and this Church of St. Saviour’s, 
with its many dramatie memories, for here 
also are buried Fletcher and Massinger, the 
last called a ‘‘stranger” in the records of 
burial. 

I strolled about the neighborhood of the 
church with my mentor, to see the site of the 
house where Harvard lived, that of the home 
of Shakspere, and that of the old Tabard 
Inn, where the Canterbury pilgrims gathered. 
Everything is changed, and recent structures, 
with their utilitarian purposes, confront the 
seeker for memorials. The old White Hart 
Inn, with its courtyard and crazy galleries, 
where and in the adjacent rooms the vilest po 
verty displayed its sickly rags, stood till with- 
in a very few years, We did find one of these 
old inns left in part, and, on one side of what 
was once an ample court, there was a range 
of galleries, still standing and not altogether 
fallen into disgrace; for the George Inn, as it is 
still called, harbors the marketmen who come 
in to sell their vegetables in the open ground 
on one side of St. Saviour’s, 

Where Shakspere’s Globe Theatre stood is 
now a bit of property appertaining to Barclay 
& Perkins’s great brewery, whose extensive 
building has done a good share of the 
tion of old landmarks in this neighborhood 
When one looks at the big property thus repre 
sented, one may think that its business mana- 
ger might strut with some of the imp« 
that we are told the great Doctor xs 
Johnson had, when, as the executor of Thr 
the brewer, he disposed of what is the nuc.eus 
of this vast estate. Hereabouts one sees at 
every turn some old name of Sbaksperian fla- 
vor—the Bank End, the Bear Garden, the Fal- 
con Dock; but the tusy trains of the Sout 
eastern rushing overhead dispel every linger- 
ing association, 

There is yet a chance tosave one’s in 
in the house of an occasional antiquary. 
guide took me to the establishment of tl 


possessing 


destruc- 
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My 
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ing citizen of Southwark. In bis private office 
he had varied his business energies with a 


study of the antiquities of the borough. The 
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walis of a large ro« 
prints and old 
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old 
all the landmarks, 


were hung with 
lrawings of 


f historic 


of Association, which have now disap 
peared, and one could find great help there in 
rebabilitating the Southwark which had been 


known by Gower, Chaucer, Shakspere, and 
Jobn Harvard. 
There seems to be fair reason for supposing 
that the map of the New England coast which 
Capt. John bad 


board the Manflower, 


Smith made in 1616 
that 
Pilgrims to understand where they were wh: 


was on 


and it helped the 


beating about among the breakers off Nauset, 
they turned north and found a haven under the 
ea of Cape Cod. There was some improve 


ment in this map in 


the settler 


ith 


nents after Boston 


successive editions, w 


chances showing 


was founded, and when the interest in the 
young Puritan jlony of Massachusetts Bay 
Was attracting the attention of so many in the 


Puritan ambridge, 


Emmanuel College of C 


There was no other map lhkely to have been 
studied by those longing and expectant emi 
grants, for there is no certainty that the may 
made in manuscript by Gov. Winthrop and 
discovered a few years ago in the British 
Museum ever secured a general acquaintance 


among those smitten with the fever of emigra 
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tion. There are two or three of these earliest 
manuscript maps, figuring our New England 
coast and unchanged by an engraver's fancy, 
which I shall make it a point to see before 
long. The most interesting bit of paper, per 
haps, to a student of the broader aspects of 
American history is that to which Major 

rected the world’s attention, several years ago, 
as being a sketch of the outline of the Ameri 
can continent, drawn by Leonardo da Vine, 
and which is preserved among the drawings 
of that master at Windsor in the Queen's 
library. I saw it rs ago, when the 
late librarian of the Queen, Mr. Woodward, 





was alive; but sincethen there kave been some 
dissentients to Mr. Major's judgment, and tl 
connection of Da Vinei with it bas been denied 























For this reason I wish to see it again, and now 
that the Queen has left Windsor for Osbort 
I hope to have the oppo ! is 
what is known as the Map, 
preserved in the Dute iw 
embodies the results of sex] 
ration of the New England coas al 
the time when Smith sailed and rowed along 
the reaches of the sh re to make the sketches 
upon which he founded his map. I know tl 
map well igh from the simile w Was 
made for Stateof New York ag any 
years ago; but the student well knows that | 
stud’es a facsimile wi mut l more satisfa 
tion after be bas seen the original T thir 
is this f Wintt I have n yet aske 
tos at M im. There have been tw 
glass negatives of it sent to rica ‘ 
hrougb t ag Mr. Waters, and the 
ther I myself { w e i WAaSs engag 
nw ik } the se g of it l Sui 
pose ce new discoveries about it is 
} sn , but ther s et k of the sheet to be 
ked at W mark, a: perhaps some 
} ts that We scure in the negative ibe 
| map was evid ; ied to be sent to Eng 
andin a t and [| bave alwars bee I 
s that t 1 anVing letter may be 
rae gz entry he manu 
s s fang : Museum 
} That Harvard s i have know Smitl 
may tle al for Harvard was still a 
| st t at Can re when Smith died in 
. und was burial in St. Sepulchre’s in 
London: but his name had been for some time 


nterest, and there was some 


in the epitaph that was put above his 
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grave, that the grim King had at last conquer- 


ed one who in his time had conquered many 

















kings. Itis a pleasure to know that the dila 
pidation which has now rendered the inserip- 
tion almost unreadat is to be stave! at 
last, since the vestry of the church have with 
in a few days voted to restore the monument 

Justin Winsor, 

SOCIALISTIC TENDENCIES, 

Paris, January 21, 18v! 

Aut the speecties from the throne, all the 
leciarations of the Pre rs of Europe, have 
been una! is id lar x that the peace « 4 

e world has ver been so well 
Surely, tl i sprecey ‘Si Vis pacem, para 
t As ver been so wellobewead Lf the 

ve of pea mav be measured by the degree of 
preparat for war, then we can really be said 
to love pea with a vengeance, The political 
world has been et during the last vear, and 
l 1b Questions bave een < letely put 
I shade by social and economical questions 
So far, sox sm has been chiefly a revolu 
ti iry and destructive f © , there were, it is 
rue. s acl is of socialism which professed 
that society « ibe peacefully and systemati 

ally reorgar and had elaborate plans for 
th Ippiness a the saivation of the world 
These schools ar arly forgotten | few people 
care wadavs for tt loctrinee of Saint-Si 
mor { Fourte f Cons rant, etc The 
modern Socialist is above all a revolutionist 
he ks less of | < than he does of de 
stroving if anew sciet¥ ca w formed, let 
it be on the ruins the ok Such are the in- 
stincts of the French Commun st, of the men 
w ught xz » cs ne and tried to 
rn all Paris; of the Russian Nil 
sees remedy for the evils of his cour 
ASSASSIDNA f the Sovialists who fought in 
Spain against the Republic as they would have 
fought against the monarchy 
evo ary sow is & mysterious 
{ e, wl endangers » political and social 
fa Cor s. It has negative rather 
1 sitive doctrines; its army is formed 
1 se Ww think that they have been 
t { ‘he natural inheritance of man. As 
as Prix Bismarck was in power, he 
ght this revolutionary socialism with the 
eter ation and boldness which is in his cha- 
racte he knew better than anybody how 
easily the German character absorbs ideas, 
wer iy it isto generalize, and to what ex- 
tremes it can carry a principle, whether right 


or wrong. Socialism bad made, notwithstand- 


ihe repressive laws, great 


ulation, and its pro 


progress 


the 


German p 


gress was not unconnected with the sufferings 
which are necessarily caused by the obiigation 


military service, Since the retirement of 


Prince Bismarck, we have been told to satiety 
bad no other cause than 
per of the Chancellor, his dictatorial 
opposition; but it ia 
certainly not a little singular that his with- 


that this retirement 
the tem 


habits, his impatience of 


irawal coincided with the repeal of what are 
called the socialist laws. The Socialists can 


have now in Germany a party organization, 
committees, caucuses, newspapers, lecturers; 
they can agitate the country, collect money, 
encourage the strikes, 

The young Emperor thought it expedient to 
adopt a course which Prince Bismarck would 
not adopt; he came forward with the boldness 
of youth and attempted to conciliate the Bo- 
cialists instead of disarming them. You re 
member bow be convoked a conference at Ber- 
lin, and asked the advice of the conference on 





some of the questions which are discussed eve 
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ry day by the Socialists, and among others on 

the limitation of the hours of work. The con- 
ference, hastily summoned, composed of men 
who were strangers to each other, having no 
very definite object, and feeling that its deci- 
sions could have no sanction, was merely aca- 
demical; it minimized its work, and left no 
real trace. But what remains, what is not for- 
gotten, what bas agitated the whole working 
class iu Germany and in other countries, is the 
appearance, in the perxon of the Emperor of 
Germany, of a new sort of socialism, of State 
sociali:m. 

Political economists have always strugg'ed 
against the interference of the State in all pri- 
vate contracts, in all matters which are not 
strictly bound up with the preservation of the 
State. ‘* Laissez faire, laissez passer,” has been 
their motto. Political economy had its found- 
ers in a land of liberty, in England; it made 
converts in France, in Italy, in other coun- 
tries, among the men devoted to the cause of 
civil and political liberty. State socialism is 
considered by political economists as one of 
the worst forms of oppression: but the pure 
doctrine of political economy is not just now 
in the ascendant—it is suffering a terrible 
eclipse. Democracy does not seem to be favor- 
able to its axioms and principles; and the rea- 
son of it is obvious—universal suffrage brings 
to the surface, as representatives of the people, 
men who are condemned to represent local 
and provincial interests, Those interests are 
blind, they are jealous, they ignore the general 
and really national interests, The farmer of the 
Beauce wants his grain to be protected, unaware 
that France can import grain at Marseilles 
and export it at Havre or Dunkirk, and that 
the great current of trattic going from the 
Black Sea to the English coast, through the 
French territory, isa great source of wealth, 
The same may be said of every industry—of 
the wine trade, for example. It is a curious 
fact that the French Chamber, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, is becoming more widely pro- 
tectionist every day. Well, protection isa form 
of State socialism, and it is not to be wondered 
at if State socialism gains where the spirit of 
protection does. In Germany the ground is 
well prepared; the State has since the war 
bought nearly all the important railways—all 
those which are called strategic; the State 
long ago organized the system of compulsory 
insurance—why should it not try to regulate 
the relations of labor and capital ? 

State socialism now confronts revolutionary 
socialism. Will the former destroy the latter, 
or will it simply favor its progress? State so- 
cialism aims to be one of the supports of the 
State, to workin the interests of the nation. 
The Emperor of Germany will certainly not 
abandon the principle of universal! and com- 
pulsory military service, but here State social- 
ism finds itself at issue with revolutionary 
socialism, for the chief character of the latter 
is internationalism. Herr Rebel does not speak 
of Alsace-Lorraine in the same way as the Em- 
peror. The real socialists do not care for ar- 
mies—they represent them as the tools of des- 
pots; they speak to each other across the 
frontiers. In the land of promise which they 
dream of, the Vosges, or the Rhine, or the 
Black Forest will not separate hereditary ene- 
mies. How can revolutionary socialism, which 
is international, be reconciled with State so- 
cialism, which is eminently national? It is 
difficult to imagine. So far State socialism, 
where it has been tried, has produced deplor- 
able effects. The interference of the State 
with the management of railroads, for in- 
stance, has not produced the happiest results, 
it has produced an artificial state of things, 





which in the end has been detrimental even to 
the interests which it professed to defend, Inthe 
long run, liberty cures its own wounds; op- 
pression never does. 

We are threatened now with a third kind of 
socialism, with what might be called Christian 
socialism. The Catholic Congress of Saragossa 
distinctly asked for the intervention of the State 
in the relations of labor and capital. The Con- 
gress of Liége in Belgium formulated the same 
doctrines, In England we have heard them 
promulgated by Cardinal Manning. In France 
M. de Mun and a few others are the ardent 
promoters of this new sort of socialism. 
The Pope is engaged upon an encyclical on the 
subject of the social question; he has already 
written two by way of preparation for this en- 
cyclical, which, if I am well informed, will be 
more precise and doctrinal. Instructions 
were given some time ag» to all the nuncios, 
and they have been furnishing the Pope with 
documents and statistics relating to the labor 
question. A confidential note of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State gave the nuncios an indi- 
cation of the fundamental ideas which were to 
be contained in the forthcoming encyclical, 
with orders to sound the governments to 
which they are accredited on the probable 
effect which the encyclical might have. Na- 
turally, the communications which the nun- 
cios have made on this subject have not had 
an official, not even an officious, character. 
It would have been contrary to the tradi- 
tions of the Holy See. The nuncios were mere- 
ly to talk on the subject in a discreet manner. 

It is obvious that the nuncios, having a dip- 
lomatic character, had in a measure their ob- 
servations to make on the effect which the en- 
cyclical (or at least some of its passages) might 
bave where they reside. It is said that, in the 
primitive text, the encyclical contained a 
rather warm eulogy of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, on account of the solicitude wkich he 
has shown, since he ascended the throne, for 
the welfare of the working classes, the Pope 
and the Eniperor finding themselves this time 
in complete unison. But the special and per- 
haps too flattering mention of a sovereign to 
whom the Pope seemed to give a preponderat- 
ing place among his brother sovereigns has, 
it seems, been considered as out of place in a 
document which will be addressed to the 
whole Catholic world. Catholicism is a uni- 
versal religion as Socialism ‘s a universal doc- 
trine. All countries, whether they are demo- 
cratic or not, seem to be imbued with vague 
aspirations and instinctive desires. 

At the root of the present difficulties is the 
fact that the religious sentiments of the people 
are every where less acute than in former times. 
The contrasts between social classes are greater 
than in the past. The sense of resignation is 
gone, the sjirit of discontent and revolt is be- 
coming universal, The press acts like those 
resonators which magnify sound. Every day 
brings from all quarters of the globe some tale 
of misery, of horror, of cruelty; the many 
ideas which had not found a definite formula 
are becoming more distinct since they can be 
expressed in a word, The struggle for life is 
one of these terrible words which have rapidly 
won popularity, Mankind, as a whole, is 
probably neither more nor less happy than it 
was in ancient times; but it is more conscious. 
Religion founda divine solace for all sufferers, 
but it seems as if this solace had lost some of 
its power. Must the promise of a heavenly 
paradise be replaced by the promise of a ter- 
restrial paradise? Christian socialism can no 
more change the earth into a paradise than 
State socialism or than revolutionary social- 
ism, But it is surely a singular trait of tne 








times that from such different quarters efforts 
should be made in the same direction; and itis 
painful to think that these efforts are all mis- 
cirected, and that the hopes held out to man- 
kind can never be realized. 





THE HOUSING OF THE POOR IN 
NAPLES. 


Lonpon, January, 1891. 


‘New Torments and New Tormented” isthe 
title of an article in the Nuova Antologia by 
Pasquale Villari, Professor and now Senator— 
author of the life of Macchiavelli, of Savona- 
rola, etc., but whose chief title to his well- 
earned reputation as an Italian citizen and pa- 
triot will ever be his ‘Lettere Meridionali,’ 
which, published in the Opinione, the organ of 
the then dominant Moderate party, called pub- 
lic attention to the vast untold, u: dreamed-of 
misery in Naples. At the time of its publica- 
tion I was engaged in exploring underground 
Naples and persuaded by my iriend to publish 
the results in a local paper, the Pungolo of 
Naples. Vijlari himse!f, with other friends, re- 
published my letters in a sinall volume entitled 
‘La Miseria in Napoli’ (Florence, 1877). As 
the motive of my researches was merely to 
collect facts and ideas as to the causes 
of prostitution, and to assist a well-known 
philanthropist in his inquiry into the causes 
of agricultural distress, I hesitated as to 
the publication, well knowing that for a 
British-born subject to talk of misery elsewhere 
would be to court the taunt, ‘* Physician, heal 
thyself.” But the Professor’s pertinacity equals 
his modesty ; he went to London two months 
after his visit to Naples, and wrote me a long 
letter, in which he described his visits to the 
worst quarters of London accompanied by a 
policeman in plain clothes, to the East End 
slums, to the low streets round the docks, al- 
ways urging on his guide to take him to the 
‘* worst, the vilest, and most criminal quarters 
of London known to him.” The policeman did 
this to the best of his ability, taking him into 
the worst huts and hovels and dens that he 
knew of, and also to some of the worst lodging- 
houses, where the beds are let at 1d. per night. 


‘* Well,” be wrote, ‘though I cannot aftirm 
that I have seen the worst misery of London, 
l can say I have done my best to do so, and | 
can on my honor assure you tbat I am con- 
vinced that the poor of Naples are infinitely 
and beyond comparison worse off than the 
poor of London. If in London the poor die 
oftener of starvation than the poor of Naples, 
this is owing to the worse climate, not to their 
greater misery. If the climate of Naples was 
that of London, a far greater number would 
find peace in tke tomb, ceasing from a life 
wh‘ch is worse than death. . . . My judg- 
ments, being human, may err; but, I repeat, 
great, immense is the misery of the poor in 
London ; yet 1 am persuaded that those who 
affirm that the poor of London are in worse 
conditions than those of Naples, either do not 
know the poor of London or the poor of 
Naples.” 

This letter, the fact that two home ministers 
suppiied me with credentials to the Prefect 
and heads of police, of sanitary au horities, 
of prison directors, urging on them to assist 
me in seeing all and in examining accounts, 
etc., encouraged me to spend somé six months 
in one year and three months four years later 
in underground Naples, in the galleys, the 
prisons, the so-called charitable institutions, in 
the hospitals, in the houses of the four classes 
of the then licensed prostitutes, and, accom- 
panied by policemen and volunteers, in the 
worst lodging-houses and streets at night, in 
the fondacos and the grottoes. After each 
visit I wrote my experiences, None were 
challenged. One statement denied was after- 
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wards proved to be a fact. Many others, 
searchers and writers, put the results of these 
inquiries on record, the municipality began to 
bestir itself, then the members of Parliament; 
but until King Cholera asserted his despot- 


ism, it was not generally believed that 
Naples was really worse off than other 


large and densely po; ulated cities. Are there 
any cities where thirty and forty families 
live in one underground natural grotto, 
whose only access is by a staircase hewn in the 
rock, where there is no well, no drain, ne win 
dow, no ceiling save the rock, no pavement 
save the alternate rock and mud, where nm 
partition divides one family from another, 
where all the operations of humanity from 
birth to death are carried on in public? we 
used toask. ‘ Well, no, perhaps not ; but we 
don’t believe that there are any in Naples, 
either.” If the doubting Thomases were will 
ing to come and see, they were convinced, and 
often joined the band of pleaders. 

At last the municipality took a few of the 
worst places in hand, turned out the dense 
mass of human beings (who all, be it remem- 
bered, paid rent for their grottoes, or cellars, 
or doorways, or gutters), and, after spending 
huge sums for the right of expropriation, fo 
demolishing, for compensation, they rebuilt 
some large blocks of houses, well lighted, well 
ventilated, well drained as far as drainage was 
possible in Naples. And the first time I re 
turned, the then Mayor of Naples, a hearty, 
genial, benevolent man, invited me to visit 
the ‘‘grand new quarter.” After viewing it, 
and inquiring the rent paid, I asked what had 
become of the ‘told inhabitants.” ‘Oh! otf 
those we know nothing,” was the answer 
‘‘When we turned them out, we gave some o! 
them a week’s rent, and, of course, they found 
other lodgings.” Some of them | tracked, and 
found that they had done so, but that their 
last state was worse than their first, because, 
not only were their places of residence worse, 
many of them being doomed to the ni; btly 
lodging-houses, but they had been obliged to 
remove so far from their work that they were 
reduced in many cases literally to starvation 
The horrors that were revealed by the inva- 
sion of cholera stirred the hearts of the nation. 
Naples was to be disembowelled. The Nation 
al Parliament voted fifty millions immediate- 
ly, and promised other fifty—this in the year 
1884-1885. Naples was to be supplied with pure 
waier, was to be drained ; the poor of Naples were 
to be housed in airy, decent dwellings. The 
city has been benefited decidedly by the intro 
duction of the waters of the Serino (at an 
enormous cost, thanks to the system of con 
tracts adopted), but pure, fresh water in Naples 
isa luxury and at the same time a necessity 
which cannot be too dearly paid for, The at- 
tempt to drain Naples isa far more difficult 
task, owing to the old system of sewers inutro- 
duced by the Bourbons. The drains received 
at one and the same time the rain-water and 
all the contents of the cesspools; and as their 
inclination was insufficient the filth was not 
carried down and into the sea, but gener lly 
stagnated in the adjacent streets, filtering int: 
the wells, and in reality causing the putrid 
fever for which Naples has been so maligned. 
It would be absurd to pretend that the accu- 
mulated errors of ages could be corrected in 
afew years. If only such attempts as have 
been made are honest, it isso much gained; t 
the dishonesty of contractors is so proverbial 
that, without a very sharp system of impartial! 
inspection on the part of the Government and 
of the local authorities, very few Neapolitans 
would like to stake much on the results. 

What a mere visitor to Naples can see at a 
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gz aace is, that the city is being transformed : 
new public gardens, new, grand streets, new 
biceks of splendii buildings, have arisen as by 
magic In some portions of the city the level 
of the soil has been raised Not only the 


money voted by Government is being spent, 
but the province, the 


ties, and, of ec 


municipality, numerous 


socie purse, the old house-owners 


are busily building and beautifying. In two 


Single years the Socieia » bas 


del Risaniment 


demolished 88,261 squaré metres of houses; and 


when we remember that s these co 


ne oi. 


os 


| 
is 


ed of five, ei 


ght, even eleven stories, we may 
calculate the displacement of buman 
that has taken place, 


question ; 


beings 
Prof. Villari puts the 


“While we see new palaces, ample streets 
elegant shops, splendid restaurants, and cafés 
chantants, what has been done tor the poo 
and for their habitations? No one imagines, | 
suppose, that the nation has made such great 
sacrifices for the wealthy classes, and for the 
embeliushment of thei city £” 





In the next paragraph he answers it, and 


he has been silent on the question for the 


AAAS 
bail-dcuzen years at least, satistied to have set 
the movement going, hoping provably against 
hope that a beginning of 
of 


answer, ait 


the soiution of the 
be 


n, is terribly 


question ‘misery’? would made, his 
er personal reinspect 
signincant: 

* Tnis is the black spot 
aggeration, bu 


It will 
l am ceriain, asare 


seem an ex 
the greater 


part of the Neapolitans with wh L have 
conversed, not on y that the conditions of the 
poor Lave not been ameliwi ated, but that they 
bave grown from bad te worse. Que of the 
most arduous problems in all great cities has 





always been and is the housing of the poor 
N. ver, so far as | know, has that problem been 
solved by private speculation. At Naples, 
especialiy, where space is so scanty, the 





ground so dear, the population so dense, the 


populace so poor, itis simply ridiculous to hope 
that private speculation could, on the very 
smallest scaie, solve the problem. It is ma 
terially impossible to construct tolerable 


houses for the poor at prices which they ca 


pay, and at the same time repay the builders 
And where are there commercjal societies 
that will build at a loss? What happens is 








well known. The poor do not enter the new 
buildings—they remain in their hovels; and 
when, as now Happens, these bovels are de 
molishei by the pickaxe, then the poar bh 
re-den (rintanano in eVer-increas ? } 
bers in the hoveis that re t thus Lx x 
their conditions worse ; or many families 
crowd into one room in the new building 
which become fondacét, often worse an s 


demolished, because, being dear, more people 
must be crowded into less space 

** The most elementary duty of bumanity, the 
commonest prucence, there re 





, ought t ive | 
convinced those who have studied the pr | 
of the necessity of masking a special con | 
with the SocietA del Hisanimento for the hous | 
ing of the poor, cedir i 
VOU,0UU oT capi a. as 


to be paid at 
favorable arrangements 
poor, But whe 
after such long wait 





the Society, having 

side, would be wi n 
proposition, which ma 
counsellors of the Neapolitan? 
lati), was rejected. It was stint 


for the pox 
speculation 
the works 
poor, on the « 
employed in the w add the gains 


f the contractors and the sul-contractors, the 


rs! 





of the capital 


inevitable consequences will apt 
al The bad financial condi 1 of 
ration is no 


7 et ameli 





error com- 





iin building nen’s quarter | 
to house the piel <: 
“Waiving the d 


| 
i 
j 
i 
iscussion as to the oppor- | 
tuneness, from a ' 


social point of view, of 





working classes [: other 





tizgens, the system t ¥ have a 

ccess in Cilies whi« Possess great 

fa real working-class population 
earning lecent Varies Hu. when 
you have t deal with the marwroare, the 
arnacottaro, the pirratiu sbeil-fish, cooled- 
meats and cake-seiiers) ; With an infinite 
series of nicroscopic trades which dot eerve 
he name of industries; with a nuititude w “h 
lives from uth, selling elibiea, 


hand ¢ m 


string, pitch, fishe 











halfpenny for some t: e trans 
ferring al these poc t e scene 
of their labors is simpiy t leprive them of 
the simplest possibility of existences To @ay 
to the people of the districts of Mereato, Porta 
Pendin wi presisely in thas pehores ‘ 
ters leave their children in « e hole or her 
and plv their trades in the «treet In the en 
air, *Go and live in another quarter * an 
i n insult to their misery Yet «for 
lation that a f be 
blem of using these pe 




















The Pro e@ssor wi se res é easel f {the 
Super r Ins ule 4 } re . ws } 
the same problem presented seif he « v 
f Flowers whe he i mar e wes : 
shed Then a s y benewvol pers * 
was formed, § 1x) sul . and eighty 
houses for the 4 ed, while other 
forty are being erected unic sity of 
hat city puts down § a allv f the 
purpose, and I can fr personal koow 
leige that the asse s of r aN ” 
anage to finda r rt sat the 
pa e n el ees fy 
which they have be ed And it is ¢ 
public urity that Senator \ ari appeals for 
sing the or of Naples ’ votes the 
rest of this « juent at t lescriptions of 
the quarters personally inspe 1 bv i elf 
ic the ma ns vok the 
e den rs 
Hitherto such subjects as the sanitary nidi 
tions of Nat es, the f water. the 
exclusion of sewernge s vital question of 
t! HhOuUusing f the r, have beer debated 
with all tt trerness anda v of part 
} tics It was n soug wl would the 
work best at tl west |} e, I the friends 
f which | ai party should get the job. 
Aga the burile of the expenses ought t 
fallon the house-owners a i the receivers of 
£ 1 s; but eems all the world over 
that this class of proprietors are re tenderly 
lealt with than any other ¢ ass Take the ac 
t of the London ¢ Council, from 
w I fortunately t s are excluded: 
the enormous schem for the demolition 
f houses thickly |[ t over fifteen acres 
of lar ) the Bethnal and Shoreditch 
District has been voted by the majority under 
he fist part of the new t for housing the 


ntire expense consequently falls 


yi be County Council, ultimately upon the 
rate-parers. The owners of the houses con- 
ijemned and the receivers of the ground-rent, 
sho bave been for years untold and from 
generation to generation receiving rack-rents 


for many places quite unfit for human habita- 
tion, will be the real recipients of the sums 
voted Had the C 
the r scheme under the second part of 


ouncil instead seen fit to 


hring 


bring 
the new act, the house-owners would have been 


com} 


run opin back-yards, and at their own ex; ense 


eliled to repair, to pull down buildings 


render the dwellings fit for human habitation. 

I visited the whole quarter with the kind, 
able and thoroughly devoted head doctor of 
the County Council, and could not help ex- 
claiming several times, ‘‘ Ah, if you could 
a few of cordemned 


Then he explained that 


only transport these 
houses to Naples!” 


the decision to bring the area under the first 
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part of the Act was arrived at owing to the 
enormous death-rate of the entire district. Of 
course, he said, we could force this and that 
landlord to do his duty, but the district is 
fouled, and there is no help but in total demo- 
lition, Any one comparing the housing of 
the poor in London to-day with even twenty 
years ago cannot fail to be astounded at the 
improvements. These are owing vastly if not 
mainly to the Peabody legacy, and now people 
are beginning to see that it does pay to build 
decent lodgings for the poor. I am surprised 
to find magnificent blocks of houses with one 
good room, with grate, large window, water, 
and use of closet with key, for three shillings 
a week; three rooms, all with fireplaces, cup- 
boards, picture-rails, gas, water, sink, and 
closet on the landing, for seven shillings per 
week. Take, for instance, the Shaftsbury 
Park buildings: all these conveniences are to 
be had, with washing-houses, hot and cold 
water, and drying terraces on the roof. The 
inmates must obey certain regulations, one of 
which is that they may not underlet, may not 
take lodgers; thus overcrowding is avoided. 

1 do not, therefore, despair of Naples. The 
sad feature there is that wages are so low and 
employment so uncertain that it is useless to 
talk of any scheme that shall add one centime 
to the expenses. There, also, of cbarity or- 
ganized by religious bodies there is none. I 
never once met a priest by the bedside of the 
sick or the dying save when summoned with 
the viaticum; you never see them in under- 
ground Naples. Nor do ladies, with rare ex- 
ceptions, employ themselves among the poor. 
We may fain hope that the new law on chari- 
table institutions may be brought to bear on 
their case, and, as there is no poor-law in 
Italy, appeals to individual charity ought to 
receive more response than they do. Prof. Vil- 
lari will assuredly have awakened inmany an 
answering chord, for no one can dispute his 
facts or accuse him of exaggeration or of 
**sensational” pictures. J. W. M. 





Correspondence. 


HOAR VS. HOAR. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NatTION: 


Sm: In the North American Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1879, Senator Hoar has an article on 
** The Conduct of Business in Congress,” which 
is excellent reading in the light of recent 
events, Speaking of the elevation of the Whigs 
to power in 1841, he says: 

‘Mr, Clay was leader of the Whig party in 
Congress. His lordly and imperious nature 
chafed under the incessant and vigorous at- 
tacks of ais Democratic antagonists on the one 
hand, and the retusal of the executive branch 
of Government to submit to his dictation on 
the other, . In regard to every one of 
the great subjects of legislation, the Whigs at- 
tempted to exercise national powers which had 
never been used or had long lain dormant. 
The Democrats encountered every measure 
with the charge that it violated the Constitu- 
tion, and that it was legislating for the rich 
against the poor.” 

After speaking of the limitation and closing 
of debate in the House, Senator Hoar proceeds 
as follows: 


‘** As soon as the new rule had been adopted 
in the House, and the peaceable submission of 
the majority ascertained, Mr. Clay gave notice 
of his purpose to introduce it in the Senate. 
Fortunately for the Senate, fortunately for the 
country, he encountered a very different spirit 
from that which prevailed in the lower branch, 
- « «+ Mr. Clay flinched before this resolute 
resistance, and in a day or two abandoned his 
project. The Democratic leaders did not over- 
rate the injurious consequences to public liberty 





of the suppression of debate and amendment at 
the will of the majority. The suppression of 
these in one branch of the Nationa) Legisla- 
ture renders infinitely more important (beir 
preservation in the other. Mr, Clay and his 
asscciates seem to have been acting under the 
pressure of temporary exigency, and to bave 
given little consideration to the grave and far- 
reaching consequences which their scheme in- 
volved. It is probable that the debate would 
have so fully exhibited the evil effects of the 
previous question on the Senate that Mr. Clay 
would bave lost his slender majority before the 
vote; if not, the attitude taken by the Demo- 
cratic party towards the rule would bave as- 
sured its early repeal.” 

The Senator closes his article with the la- 
ment that ‘‘ the House is losing its freedom of 
debate, of amendment, even of knowledge of 
what it is itseif doing.” Yet under the fear 
that the intelligence of the North has repu- 
diated his party, he is willing to bring all the 
evils he has described on the Senate, and also 
override the constitutional rights of the 
States, in order to baul enough negroes from 
the swamps of Louisiana to bolster up the G. 
O. P. for another four years. The Senator’s 
prophetic eye must have been looking forward 
to Reed when he wrote: “If we cculd in some 
way secure a Speaker who should be absolutely 
independent of party, it would be a great 
gain.” 

When Senator Hoar wrote the article in 
question, he evidently considered himself a 
statesman. But since he has assumed the réle 
of a politician, he must be convinced that it is 
much better for the politician to follow the ex- 
ample of the “silent Senator ” from Pennsy]l- 
vania and never give expression to embar- 
rassing truths, T. F. HAMBLIN. 


LEWISBURGH, PENNA., January 31, 1891. 





HONEST FARMERS, AND OTHERS. 


To THE EpitoR or THE NartION: 


Str: Your correspondent, Mr. Jessup, as 
well as some other writers who, in one paper 
or another, have commented on my recent 
communication (No, 1233 of the Nation) on the 
subject of farm mortgages payable in gold, 
have apparently assumed that my letter was 
prompted by hostility to the farmers, and I 
have been served with a number of admoni- 
tions, like Mr. Jessup’s, that the farmers are 
a very worthy class. Having myself been 
brought up on a farm, I should be the last per- 
son in the world to question such a conclusion. 
Nor, I submit, ought it to be considered an 
evidence of hostility that one calls their atten- 
tion to the fact that they are making, or are 
liable to make, a bad bargain. 

As to the moral aspect of a legislative scal- 
ing-down of obligations, no doubt many debt- 
ors are in favor of coining eighty cents’ worth 
of silverinto a dollar and paying their debts 
with it, who are not consciously dishonest. It 
is only by applying the legal rule that one is 
presumed to foresee the natural consequences 
of his own acts, that such people can be called 
dishonest. This may be a violent presumption 
to apply to the modern farmer—many things 
seem to indicate that it is; but when any one 
claims for the farmers an exceptional degree of 
honesty, I am forced, at least so far as regards 
public and official honesty, to differ from him. 
The claim that farmers are more honest than 
other classes of the community, and that if the 
Government were turned over to them we 
should have, at all events, honesty, even if we 
had some incompetency, is familiar, but it is 
cant, 

As is well known, the Farmers’ Alliance, at 
the recent election in Minnesota, secured a 
plurality of the Legislature, and, by a combi- 


trol of both houses of the Legislature. Since 
they came into power the air has resounded 
with the noise of radical reformsand the intro- 
duction of ‘* honest” methods of administra- 
tion. ‘ Corporate greed ” was to be throttled, 
the ‘‘ money power ” was to be downed, and all 
the wicked devices of railroads, lawyers, and 
other knaves were to be checkmated at last, 
With regard to lawyers, it is a cardinal princi- 
ple of the Alliance that no lawyer can enter 
the kingdom of heaven, much less an Alliance 
lodge. Now see how virtue fell! On the 2d 
inst., in the House of Representatives, there 
came up for consideration a bill to prohibit the 
acceptance of free passes or other gifts from 
railroads by members of the Legislature. This 
method of bribery has been in vogue from time 
immemorial in the Western States; but I never 
heard an intelligent man claim that the prac- 
tice was anything less than virtual bribery. 
This bill was defeated in the House by a vote 
of 82 to 387. Of those voting, thirty-tive were 
farmers, of whom nineteen voted for the bill 
and sixteen against. Of eight lawyers who 
voted, six were recorded for the bill and only 
two against. 

Then a truce to this talk about the preémi- 
nent honesty of farmers. Farmers do not dif- 
fer essentially in moral fibre from other classes 
of the community. Honest people are those 
who scorn bribes, be they farmers, merchants, 
or even lawyers. Howarp L, &MITH. 

Sr. PavuL, MINN., February 5, 1801. 





EUROPEAN PEASANTRY AT THE 
WEST, 
To THE EpiTor oF THE Nation: 


Srr: In the Forwm for February there is an 
article in which Prof. Rodney Welch com- 
plains of a tendency of the farming population 
of some Western States, notably Lilinois and 
Wisconsin, to sink to the level of a European 
peasantry. ‘The Professor’s observations are 
hardly in accordance with the facts. True it 
is that there are entire counties in these States 
which are settled almost exclusively by immi- 
grants from Europe and their immediate de- 
scendants, But it is not true that these inimi- 
grants form a peasantry in the European 
sense. Any one who sees the peasant immi- 
grants upon their arrival inthis country and ob- 
serves the same people ten years after they have 
settled cn their new homesteads, will notice the 
difference, Furtbermore, the regions to which 
Prof. Welch seems principally to refer were 
settled forty and more yearsago. During that 
time these immizrants, being intelligent and 
mostly comparatively well educated, have ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of American 
institutions, and it ismost emphatically untrue 
that they are citizens in nothing but name, as 
the Professor asserts, Although they use their 
mother tongue in their homes and churches, 
their children rapidly acquire a preference for 
the English language, and the old folks them- 
selves are constant readers of the weekly edi- 
tions of the great German papers published in 
the large cities. These papers are quite as 
good as the weekly editions of the English 
papers, and a man cannot read them for years 
without becoming pretty familiar with things 
American. 

Prof, Welch complains of the tendency of 
farmers of New England antecedents to leave 
their farms, and takes it for granted that this 
tendency implies a deterioration of the condi- 
tion of agriculture. The truth is, that the 
German who succeeds the New Englander is a 
much better farmer than the latter. When he 
acquires possession of the land, it is generally 
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exclusively to get the largest immediate re- 
turns, but was unmindful of the danger of 
ruining the fertility of the soil. These worn- 
out lands are often restored to almost their 
former productiveness by the skill and indus- 
try of their new owners, It is true, the latter 
isa plain farmer and not a “‘ country gentle- 
man.” But no more was his Yankee prede- 
cessor, Whatever Prof. Welch may say to the 
contrary. The race of country-gentlemen 
never existed in appreciable numbers either 
in New England or in the Northwestern States, 

It must be owned, also, that the German 
farmers do not send so many of their sons to 
college as their Yankee neighbors do. But 
this is not an unmixed evil, as it may be one of 
the causes why the tendency to move into the 
cities, while by no means absent, is not so 
large among Western farmers of German ex- 
traction as it is among those of New England 
parentage. ERNEST BRUNCKEN. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 





AN EARLY PORTRAIT BY 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NatTION: 

Sir: Among the incidents of tiny childhood, 
so remote as to seem a fizment of imagination, 
is one of having gone with my father to a 
studio in the little village of Edwardsville, 
Illinois, early in the third decade of this cen- 
tury, when Indians were my playmates, and 
buffaloes might have been seen any day on the 
streets, yoked with oxen, bringing the scant 
produce of the pioneer farmers to the ‘* store” 
to barter for supplies. Tha stadio—an unfur 
nished upper room in the town tavern—was 
Harding’s, a biographical notice of whom ap- 
pears in your number of the 22d inst. My 
father sat to him, and the portrait was sent to 
his sister in Kentucky. Some years afterwards 
my mother visited this sister with ber little 
girl, two and a half years old, took her into the 
parlor and showed her several portraits of 
members of the family. When she came to this 
one of Harding’s, the child exclaimed, ‘* Why, 
that is my papa |” 

Ihave studied con amore all of the public 
and many private galleries of Europe, from 
Seville to St. Petersburg, and I do not exagge- 
rate when I say that for fidelity of expression 
and flesh tints—my father had a florid com- 
plexion—this piece of frontier work wou!d not 
suffer by comparison with those of far more 
renowned artists. P Wet. 


HARDIN( 


Los ANGELES, CAL., January 30, 1891, 
Notes. 


HARPER & BROTHERS have nearly ready ‘Sir 
Lobert Peel’ in their series of biographies of 
Queen Victoria’s prime ministers. 

Db. Appleton & Co. publish immediately a 
translation, by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, of 
Valera’s novel, ‘Dofia Luz.’ 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert will bring out the 
novel written in collaboration by George Cary 
Eggleston and Dofores Marbourg, entitled 
‘Juggernaut: A Veiled Record.’ 

A novel by Francis Howard Williams, ‘ At- 
man; The Documents in a Strange Case,’ is in 
the press of Cassell & Co. 








Worthington Co. announce for immediate | 


publication ‘Adventures on the 
Shore,’ by E. G, Squier. 
of a work now 
‘ Waikna.’ 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, have in 
press reprints of Withers’s ‘Chronicles of 
Border Warfare: A History of the Settlement 


Mosquit 


some thirty-five years old, 


This is the sub-title | 


by the Whites of Northwestern Virginia,’ ete. 
(1831); Haywood's * Civil and Political History 
, 


of Tennessee,’ from its settlement to the year 


1746 (1825), and the same author's * Natural 
and Aboriginal History of Tennessee’ 
Also a new work, ‘ Beginnings of Literary 
Culture in the Ohio Valley,’ by W. H. Venable. 

An older work, 
for Children,’ has just been added to Behn's 
Standard Library (New York: Scribner & 
Welford), Thetype and print are excellent 
and the price very moderate, 

Macmillan & Co. begin the issue of the third 
edition of the invaluable Cambridge Shake- 
speare,edited by William Aldis Wright, in nine 
with a beautifully printed 
page in large clear type, making this the most 


(1823) 


Miss Edzeworth’'s ‘ Stories 


volumes octavo, 
agreeable to theeye of any we have seen in the 
The edi- 
tion aims only to fix the text, and is free from 


long series of editions of Shakspere. 


notes of any other sort than such as give the 
history of emendation and conjecture in the 
briefest form, 
bors of all editors in connection with a text of 


It thus presents the textual la- 


its own, unrivalled for sound judgment and 
thorough editorship, It will be 
quarterly volumes, at the very moderate price 
of $3 each. 


issued) in 


‘A Dictionary of Idiomatic English Phrases,’ 
by James Main Dixon (T. Nelson & Sons), owes 
its origin to the experience of its author as a 
teacher of English in Japan, and derives its 
character from that fact. 
such as would be puzzling to a foreigner learn 
ing the language, but the greater part present 
no difliculty toa native. The author divides 
them into classes—good prose, conversational, 


The phrases are 


familiar, and slang; and with his classification 
one might find much fault, 
says, he means phrases ‘‘used in familiar con- 
versation, but not admissible in polite society”; 


By ‘‘familiar,” be 


and under this head we find, for example, the 
Latin phrase 
standard of “polite society” is,, 
very well determine, but it is certainly a 
strangely fastidious ‘society ” that tat 
expressions as ‘to get one’s sea-legs on,” ‘'a 
fi-h out of water,” ‘' fie,” ‘‘dog-cheap,” “‘in the 
dumps,” *‘ he will be the death of me,” ‘to let 
the cat out of the bag,” ™ 
“Uncle Sam” (but “Jobn Bull” is down as 
‘good prose”), ‘Jack o Lantern,” and many 


6“ 


Cui bono”! What the author's 


one cannot 


~oos such 






**to toe the mar 


other phrases almost as old as the language 
Unless we are to talk without metaphors of the 
proverbial sort at all, and without short ex- 
pressive phrases born with cur tongues, it is 
bard to say how conversation is to go on by 
such standards in ‘polite scciety.” The au 
thor’s citations, we observe, are largely from 
the current works of his generation, and show 
no thorough acquaintance with historical Eng- 


be of 





most value for 
of idio 


service 


lish. The book seems to 
eigner who desires explanation 
matic expressions, but can be of littl 


to those who have learned to speak English as 





a motber-tongue. 

In ‘Japan: A Sailor's Visit to the Island 
Empire’ (New York: J. B. Alden), an Ameri- 
an, Capt. M. RB, Cook of Friendship, Maine, 
gives his impressions of a recent and evidently 
very enjoyable visit to constitutional Japan. 
The three chief cities and the two larger ports 


that 
little outside the familiar track of all travel- 
He bas utilized his reading of 
Japan, but in 
ic chapters is not especially interest- 


seem to have comprised his itinerary, so 


lers Was seen. 
American and other books on 
his didac 
ing. More pleasurable are his impressions of 
the people and their outdoor life and amuse- 
ments, and of the gentie charm of the native 
m he and his party met indoors as 


His picture of the promulgation 








ladies wh 
well as out. 
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of the Constitution in 1880 and the character 
istic popular celebrations is very spirited. One 


¢ 


cannot easily tire of a well-told trip to Kicto, 


and the Captain tells a good st 


sant people and things in the 


ry of the plea- 
‘Blossom Capi 
tal” and its neighborhood, rich tn legend and 
historical asscciation 

We have received four parts of an illustrated 
subscription work, ‘ The Picturesque Mediter- 
ranean, its Cities, Shores, and Islands’ (Cassell 


Publishing Company) Well-known artists 


have in the main well executed the woml-en 
gravings of the most salient features, a full 


page illustration prefacing each subject; and 


equallv well-known writers furnish the instruc 





tive and attractive descriptive text, which isin 
terspersed with smaller cuts, Dart first contains 
an adequate and not tox x description of 
Gibraltar, together with Tarifa, Tangiers, 
Ceuta, and the Pillars of Herculea Smyrna 
and Marseilles follow at greater length in 


the second 
being thoroughly 
In the third and fourt! 


portion of the leas well-kne 


and third parts, the descriptions 


rthe spirit of those places 
parts Corsica, and a 
wh southern Syrian 
great past, are pictured and well 
A 


nd 


any fascinations 


coast, with its 


described. The articleon Corsica agreeably 


forcibly brings to mind the n 


of thatisliand. One wonders why it is that this 


charming spot is not more favored by the 


larwe class of health and change-seekers always 


yearning for new fields within easy reach 
There is here an abundance of grand scenery 
} } 


in mountains, valleys, and slopes looking on a 


lovely sea; a wild, luxuriant vegetation; fairly 


) * #? 


good roads; and an absence of those fashion 


able restrictions and excessive living rates 
common tothe dusty resorts of the Riviera, 
There is also the freshness of rugged nature 


and a comparatively unchanged and pictur- 
esque people; and withal out-of<toor possibili- 


ties dear to the Saxon. Nor are 


good hotels lacking in the larger towna, 


Mr. Herbert Ward's *‘ My Life with Stanlev's 
Rear Guard’ (Charles L. Webster & Co) tells 
very simply the story of his connection with 


It consists 


te- books, with 


f Expedition 
mainly of extracts from his n 
here 


and there explanatory paragraphs, He 





F to the sad history, as he was 
the time of the cannibal 
nurder 


adds nothirg n 


This officer's 
ev, however, is very conclusively 
of Mr. Jameson 





a very pleasant 





mpression is given, as well as a pathetic ac- 
unt of his death. The sing pages are de- 
voted to a reply to Mr. Stanley's personal 
reea Some of these are shown to be un- 
founded, and the rest are met with an explicit 


jenial. Incidentally Mr. Ward throws some 


favorable light on the affairs of the 
Congo Free State. 


ing number of deaths among the officers and 


He refers to the ‘* appall- 


pean residents, and to a refusal to permit 
him to go on a steamer by the officer in com- 
nand, who explained that as he should have 
stile operations with the natives in several 


places, ‘‘ witnesses would be undesirable.’ 

Neilson’s ‘ Trial by Combat’ (Macmillan) is 
a volume of a kind unfortunately too uncom- 
mon in English painstaking 
monograph on an interesting subject in the 


literature — a 


development of social and legal institutions, 
lt would have been better, perhaps, bad the 
author limited his title to the judicial duel in 
Great Britain, for his introductory chapter on 
the origin of the wager of battle and its use on 
the European continent is necessarily but a 
condensed sketch of a matter admitting of al- 
most unlimited development, and the body of 
the work is devoted to the vicissitudes of the 
legal duel in England and Scotland. In this 
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Mr. Neilson relies upon the original sources, 
and gives us the results of much research in 
MS. records as well as in the printed authori- 
ties. He has a keen eye for the picturesque 
incidents in which his theme abounds, his 
learning is wholly devoid of pedantry, and his 
style is lively, so that while the volume is a 
serious contribution to the history of British 
legal antiquities, it has ample attractions for 
the ordinary reader as well as for the histori- 
cal student. 

Dr, W. G. Harris’s ‘ Spiritual Sense of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia’ (Appletons) is in the 
main a lecture delivered at the Concord School 
of Philosophy in 1886, and is conceived in the 
comprehensive-of-all-truth style which charac- 
terized the School’s work in general. The pa- 
tient and acute reader will find in it the moral 
and theological aspect of creation considered 
as asystem of divine philosophy and grasped 
in its totality at once. As a commentary on 
Dante’s poem it will appeal mainly to those 
who are more at home in commentaries than 
in poetry. 

All that proceeds from the pen of Signore 
Pasquale Villari, the biographer of Savona- 
rola and Machiavelli, is welcome, and we take 
pleasure in announcing the appearance of his 
volume of ‘ Saggi storici e critici’ (Bologna, 
1890), a collection of his occasional writings, 
reprinted mostly from the Nuova Antologia 
and Rivisto Storico, There are also two es- 
says from the ‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica,’ one 
on Rimini and the Malatesta, and the other 
on the municipal government of Rome during 
the middle ages, which condenses in attractive 
shape an immense amount of curious research. 
To American readers the moat interesting por- 
tion of the book is a disquisition on the institu- 
tious and society of the United States, based 
on the work of Prof. Bryce, with occasional 
reference to De Tocqueville. Of course on 
such a subject Professor Villari cannot speak 
from personal observation, but none the less 
noteworthy is the impression produced on a 
thoughtful Italian of the highest culture by 
the discussion of the numerous problems sug- 
gested by the development and present condi- 
tion of our republic. It is needless to add that 
his views are fair and moderate, though he 
naturally sometimes fails to appreciate the 
causes which conduce to the buoyant hopeful- 
ness in the future so characteristic of our peo- 
ple. 

In the pursuit of notoriety for his Review of 
Reviews, Mr. W. T. Stead has got out a cheap 
album, filled with process cuts, entitled ‘ Por- 
traits and Autographs’ (New York: Chas, E. 
Merrill & Co.), Mr. Stead’s own portrait, a per- 
manent photographic print, serves as frontis- 
piece, and is the best of the collection. The 
medley is extreme. Balfour faces Parnell (or, 
rather, Parnell turns his back on Balfour), and 
the 136 embrace also Boulanger and Mme, 
Blavatsky, Gladstone and Salisbury, Huxley 
and Gen. Booth, Bradlaugh and Canon Liddon, 
Ignatieff and Henry George, Carmen Sylva 
and Philippa Fawcett, Mark Twain and John 
Burns, Josephine Butler and Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, Goschen and Jules Verne, the Pope and 
Jobn Morley, Henry M. Stanley and Henry 
Drummond, Zola and Tolstoi, Newman and 
Rubinstein, Queen Victoria and Frances Wil- 
lard, Renan and Dr. O. W. Holmes, etc., etc. 
The group is as interesting as it is mixed, and 
is worth the enhanced American price (one 
dollar) against eighteen pence. 


Mr. James Parton’s ‘Captains of Industry’ 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a ‘* second 
series” of forty-eight brief biographies, mostly 
of Americans, from Gov. Edward Winslow, 
*‘the business-man of the Pilgrim fathers,” to 
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Amos A. Lawrence, ‘a solid man of Boston.” 
A few women are enrolled among the ‘‘cap- 
tains,” as, for instance, Marguérite Boucicault, 
the head of the famous Bon Marché of Paris, 
and Mrs. Coston, the energetic widow of the 
inventor of the Coston night signals. The 
sketches are written in the easy, entertaining 
way which characterizes ali Mr. Parton’s 
work, the salient points of interest in the 
careers described being seized upon with un- 
erring accuracy. The principal, though not 
the only, lesson taught is the value of ind’astry 
as a means to success. Few of the ‘ young 
Americans,” however, for whom the author 
tells us the book is intended, can read it atten- 
tively without being impressed with the higher 
truth that there is a nobler use for money than 
the amassing it for one’s own selfish gratifica- 
tion, 

We had occasion recently to mention a valu- 
able monograph on the railroad bridge over 
the Thames River by the chief engineer, Mr. 
Alfred P. Boller. His example has been fol- 
lowed by Mr. William R. Hutton, chief en- 
gineer of another notable structure, the Wash- 
ington Bridge over the Harlem River. The 
handsome quarto volume bearing this title has 
been put on the market (Leo von Rosenberg, 
35 Broadway). The photographic illustrations 
of the bridge at various stages are very nume- 
rous and exhaustive, and not a few are ex- 
tremely beautiful. The details of construction 
are shown in a large array of mechanical 
drawings. The frontispiece shows the central 
pier, with its immense iron arches springing 
from either side, contrasting with the all-stone 
arches of the High Bridge aqueduct in the dis- 
tance—a contrast of two ages of the builder’s 
art, most interesting to all who travel up or 
down the shores of the Harlem River. The 
Washington Bridge was substautially com- 
pleted in two years and a half. 

Several mechanical works are on our table. 
A ‘ Text-Book of Mechanics’ (D. Van Nostrand 
& Co.), by Prof. Thomas Wallace Wright, is 
in all respects worthy of commendation. Its 
chief merit, however, consists in the very full 
illustration of each special subject by a num- 
ber of good and well-chosen examples. There 
is no other way to teach mechanics thorough- 
ly. Mr. Harold Whiting’s ‘Short Course of 
Experiments in Physical Measurement,’ Part 
IL. (Cambridge), is one of a large class which 
have for their object instruction by experi- 
ments to be performed by the student himself, 
It is one of the best and perhaps the most 
original, much of the apparatus described 
having been devised by the author. In spite 
of its numerous competitors, the book deserves 
and cannot fail to receive a cordial reception. 
The part before us embraces only Sound, Dyna- 
mics, Magnetism, and Electricity. Mr. W. 
Cawthorne Unwin’s ‘Elements of Machine 
Design,’ Part I. (Longmans, Green & Co), 
forms one of the well-known ‘‘ Text-Bocks of 
Science ” series, and the volume before us is the 
eleventh edition of the work, which first ap- 
peared only in one part, but which is now to 
be extended to two and perhaps to a third. 
The scope of such a treatise is, of course, very 
wide. In the words of Reuleaux, the province 
of machine design is to show how the parts of 
the machine are to be proportioned so as to re- 
sist deformation. The opening chapter relates 
chiefly to materials; the others to the forms 
which these materials must take to subserve 
specific purposes, The remarkable popularity 
of the work attests its usefulness and excellence. 

In the Harvard Law Review for January, 
Mr. John T. Hassam sets forth the advantages 
of the Australian System of Land Transfer. 
While it may be conceded that these advan- 
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tages are considerable, it must be said that un- 
der our municipal governments or even State 
governments the examination of titles could 
not be wisely intrusted to public ofticers. Cer- 
tainly no one would seriously contend that in 
the city of New York this extremely difficult 
and technical business should be turned over 
to Tammany Hall, and the government of none 
of our large cities is such as to invite this confi- 
dence. Much that the system aims at is now 
obtained through the title-guarantee compa- 
nies, and their insurance policies afford ample 
security. From Mr. Hassam’s account we do 
not see that anything would be gained over 
existing methods upon the devolution of title 
through descent, devise, or chancery proceed- 
ings, while it is an axiom that Government 
business is more expensively managed than 
that of private persons. Nor does Mr. Hassam 
explain what is to be done with our compli- 
cated system of liens upon real estate, which, 
however vexatious to the conveyancer, is yet ap- 
parently indispensable to the maintenance of 
the existing system of credit. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
January contains a suggestive paper by Prof. 
Robert K. Douglas, the well-known Chinese 
scholar, on the commercial relations between 
Great Britain and China. After a sketch of 
the various steps by which foreign trade has 
been brought to its present condition, he shows 
how little has really been effected in changing 
the convictions and views of the Chinese as re- 
gards Europeans. The marked decline of Bri- 
tish trade is then dwelt upon, the returns of 
the Imperial Maritime Customs showing that 
since 1866 ‘‘our direct trade has declined 
rather more than one-fourth, while the Ameri- 
can trade has increased 40 per cent. and the 
value of the Continental trade bas multiplied 
twelve times over. In other words, while in 
1866 the value of the Continental trade was 
only one-thirtieth that of ours, last year [1889] 
it was more than one-half.” It may be added 
here, that in the same time Continental trade, 
as compared with American, has increased 
from one-fourth as much to a volume nearly 
twice as great, This great increase, which has 
been mostly within the last four years, 1885- 
1889, Prof. Douglas ascribes mainly to the 
better commercial education of the Continental 
merchants and their clerks, especially in the 
various schools of Oriental languages subsi- 
dized by the Governments of Germany, France, 
Russia, and Austria, but not by that of Great 
Britain. He also calls attention to the trade 
springing up between Tonquin and Yunnan, 
probably the richest province in the Chinese 
Empire in mineral wealth, with a view to 
showing the absolute necessity of establishing 
a connection with Burmah if England is to 
reap any advantage from this desire for trade 
on the part of the Yunnanese. 

The opening article in the last Bulletin of 
the Sociéié de Géographie is upon the dispute 
between France and Brazil in respect to the 
boundary of French Guiana. This is, perhaps, 
the oldest diplomatic question yet unsettled, 
the first cfficial negotiations in regard to it 
having taken place in 1700. France claims a 
strip of territory running from the ocean 
about six hundred miles tothe Rio Branco, the 
larger part of which is the ‘‘ Hinterland” of 
English and Dutch Guiana. If this claim 
should ever be established, it would make her 
possessions nearly four times as great as they 
now are, with an addition to her coast-iine of 
two hundred and fifty miles, bringing her 
boundary nearly to the mouth of the Amazon. 
According to this article, the region in ques- 
tion consists mostly of prairie, well-fitted for 





European colonization, and with a climate 
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like that of Algeria. A glance at the accom- 
panying map shows that the boundaries of the 
other European colonies in Guiana are equally 
unsettled, France and Holland contesting a 
considerable tract, while England claims terri- 
tory from both Venezuela and Brazil. This is 
followed by an interesting account of Assini, 
one of the negro kingdoms of the Ivory Coast 
under French protection. 

We have already described the special large- 
scale map of Western Asia Minor prepared by 
Dr. Heinrich Kiepert, and published in fifteen 
sheets by Dietrich Reimer, Berlin. The second 
instalment, consisting of Plates 3, 4, 5, 8, and 
13, has just come to hand after a delay caused 
by the prospect of fresh data from Turkish 
sources, which in the end proved of no great 
significance. So far as these affect, however, 
the sheets already issued, Dr, Kiepert gives 
particulars which will enable any one to make 
the necessary corrections, The third and final 
instalment is promised by the end of April. 

F, W. Christern sends us the first two issues 
(December 15, 1890, January 1, 1891) of a 
novel periodical possessing immediate interest 
and permanent value for reference. ‘This is 
the Revue Encyclopédique, conducted by 
Georges Moreau (Paris: Librairie Larousse) ,and 
bearing the sub-title, ‘* Recueil documentaire 
universel illustré.” It professes to build on 
Larousse’s ‘Grand Dictionnaire,’ furnishing a 
continuous supplement to that great work, In 
form it is a large quarto, the page in two broad 
columns, with a handsome variety of type, 
clear even when small. Illustrations are nu- 
merous and admirable. The arrangement is 
by departments—Music (by Arthur Pougin), 
Drama (H. Castets), Fine Arts (various hands), 
Book Reviews, with Law, Politics, Public 
Works, Medicine, Botany, History, Geography, 
ete., etc. The biographical sketches and por 
traits of men and women of the day are very 
noticeable, All this is ingeniously indexed ina 
four-page Index-Journal, which carries, besides, 
an independent assortment of current notes, 
news, and extracts, often articles of no mean 
length, in alphabetical order. One valuable 
feature of this Index-Journal is an explana- 
tion of neologisms, e. g., streptocoque (a mi- 
crobe), lupus, folkloriste, Deakiste, etc. The 
conception of this magazine seems to us to 
leave nothing to suggest. 

A link between the past and the present has 
been broken by the death in London of Mrs. 
Drummond, widow of the famous Under- 
Secretary, Thomas Drummond, who fell a 
victim in 1840 to his labors on behalf of the 
people of the country he had adopted as his 
own, Mrs. Drummond was the ward of Con- 
versation Sharp, the Miss Kinnaird of Words- 
worth’s letters to Rogers. She it was who 
copied out for her husband the letter to the 
Tipperary magistrates which drew down upon 
him the hatred of the upper classes in Ireland 
and the animadversions of the Times, because 
1t contained the declaration that ‘‘ property 
has its duties as well as its rights.” She was a 
stanch Home-Ruler, particularly attached to 
John Dillon, Her house in Hyde Park Gar. 
dens was the resort of many and various friends 
who will sincerely mourn her loss, 

At the Boston Museum of Fine Arts an ¢- 
hibition of illustrated books, water-colors, 
sketches, engravings, etc., by William Blake 
is now in progress. It will close on March 15, 


~—Nearly eleven years have elapsed since we 
noticed the second edition of Maj.-Gen. George 
W. Cullum’s standard work, the ‘ Biographi- 
cal Register of the Ofticers and Graduates of 
the United States Military Academy.’ It then 
ended with the graduating class of 1867, Mean- 
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Nation. 
while the author bas attained and passed the 
great age of eighty, and has had the strength 
and courage, not only to revise his work and 
extend it to date, but to pass it through the 
press ina wholly new setting of the type—an 
ordeal which would appall a much younger 
man. The new edition fills three large octavo 
volumes, and issues from the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Gen. Cullum has adhered to 
his resolution to end the military details of bis 
sketches with the Rebellion, in the case of 
those who forsook the flag; but he allows 
place for the civil occupations of ex-Confede 
rates since the close of the war. At the end 
of vol. iii. is to be found an account of the 
early history of the West Point Academy ; 
and here, also, are given lists of battles and 
actions in which the graduates took part, in 
wars, foreign and domestic, including Indian 
engagements; a useful list of forts, arsenals, 
and military posts, past and present, with 
their location; and a table of civil occupa- 
tions, In these peaceful pursuits farmers and 
planters lead (228), civil engineers come next 
(217); 185 followed the law, the civil service 
absorbed 170, 158 turned authors, the State 
militia borrowed 145 officers, 181 found em- 
ployment as professors and teachers, 121 in 
mercantile life. It would be superfluous to 
praise this monument of industry and devo- 
tion to the author’s Alma Mater. Another 
hand may continue the ‘ Register’ bereafter, 
but no one will retraverse the ground so la- 
boriously covered by Gen. Cullum, 


—Mr. George Shea has printed a pamphlet 
with the title, ‘Some Facts and Probabilities 
relating to the History of Johannes Scotus, 
surnamed Duns, and concerning the genuine 
ness of the Spagnoletto Portrait belonging to 
the General Theological Seminary of the 
United States’ (Cambridge: Riverside Press). 
Three other portraits of Duns Scotus, he says, 
are known, one at Windsor, one in the Bod- 
leian, and one at Merton, and these are al! 
admitted to be copies’ The New York picture 
came from the shop of Mr. John Chaundy in 
Oxford ; Mr. Chaundy had it from a gentle- 
man who “ understood that it had been brought 
into England from the south of France,” and 
this gentleman's family believed it to be the 
original Spagnoletto. This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a somewhat indefinite pedigree. Mr 
Shea adds that ** the painting is recognized by 
connoisseurs as a genuine Ribera.” Here is the 
gist of the question. The genuineness of the 
portrait can be decided on only by experts 
We cannot rest on the opinion of unknown 
“connoisseurs”; if some acknowledged Spa- 
gnoletto authority should examine the picture, 
his decision would carry weight, but for the 
present, it will be generally felt, opinion must 
be reserved. The figure of Scotus, as repre 
sented in the photograph, is striking, and it 
will be pleasant if it should prove to be 
an original Ribera’ The sketch of the 
great schoolman’s life in the pamphlet is 
not carefully done. The author says, for ex- 
ample (p. 17): “So rapid was his advance that 
in his first year at the University (of Paris] he 
was appointed Regent of its Theological 
SchooL” But the title ** regent” belonged to 
any Master of Arts who chose to teach; and 
though there was a theological ‘‘ Faculty,” 
and the Sorbonne was in existence in 1504 
(when Duns went to Paris), it is doubtful 
whether there was ‘“‘a Theological School,” 
for colleges bad already heen established, and 
in all of them theological instruc‘ion was 
given. The statement (p 15) that “‘ upon a va- 
cancy occurring by the removal to Paris of 
his master, William Varron (a p. 1301), Sco- 





tus was appointed to the chair of Philosophy,” 
has too modern a tone. There was then, 
properly speaking, no ‘chair of philosophy” 
at Merton College; any master might lecture 
on any or all of the sul jects of the curriculum 
(in which the philosophy of the time was, of 
course, prominent), and had to trust to bis 
ability to attract pupils. A similar looseness of 
expression occurs in Mr. W. J. Townsend's 
‘Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages.’ Why ao 
much space should be given to Erigena, who 
bad nothing todo with Duns, is not clear. Mr. 
Shea has, however, done well! to cai! attention 
to the portrait, and it is to be hoped that the 
authorities of the Union Theological Seminary 
will submit it toa comyetent expert who may 
enlighten us on the question of its genuineness, 


—The three articles by Prof. KE. PL Morrison 
the Sentence-Question in Plautus and Terence, 
which appeared originally in the American 
Journal of Philology, bave now been reprint- 
ed in a single pamphiet of 116 pages, It forme 
a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of a syntactical subject that has never before 
received the attention which it deserved. The 
mere collection of the $3,000 questions cecurring 
in these two authors would have been in itself 
a work deserving of the highest gratituda 
But they are further arranged and discussed 
under separate headings, according to their 
nature as well as to the interrogative particle 
which introduces them, and, when this has 
been done, the history of the interrogative 
sentence, from its earliest stages, is thought- 
fully considered. The whole work is done in a 
most scholarly fashion, and the author richly 
deserves, and will doubtless receive, the thanks 
of all students of the classical 
Writers of new Latin grammars and revisers 


lang uayes. 


of old ones will find many things of interest to 
them in these pages, and will in future have 
facts and not theories upon which to base the 
rules which they lay down. To such, Prof. 
Morris's views upon the particle an are espe- 
cially commended. 


—‘* Nullumst iam dictum, quod non sit dic- 
tum prius,” says Terence ; and this truth may 
be brought bome to any Englishman who 
wou'd take credit to himself for 
the term ‘* Disunited States,” uttered in the 
darkest days of the Rebellion. If, on the 
other hand, he wishes to shift the resp nsi- 
bility, be can do so by alleging a quotation 
The pame is at least a bundred and six years 
old ; it occurs in the Annual Register for 1755 
(London : under the 
** Principal Occurrences,” p. 52. We read, in 
July: 


inventing 


Robinsons), heading 


* On the 24th inst. Dr. Franklin embarked at 
Havre, and on the same dav landed at South- 
ampton; whence, after taking some refresh- 
ment, he embarked for the isle of Wight, 
where a vessel lay ready to convey him to 
America It is said, his presence is there much 
wanted, to heal the dissentions that universal- 
lv prevail throughout -the disunited states. 
The singularity of bis course has, however, 
given rise to much speculation.” 


—No Queen since Mary Stuart, whom she 
closely resembles, has beea so worshipped by 
blind admirers as the unfortunate sister of 
George IIL, Caroline Mathilde. Historians, 
novelists, and poets have united to assert her 
innocence and to condemn the heartless cruel- 
ty of her enemies, It is refreshing, therefore, 
to read in the latest work on this subject, C. 
Biangstrup’s ‘Christian VII. og Caroline Ma- 
thilde,’ a cool, impartial, and critical account 
of this sad episode in Danish history. The 
author, who has already published several bis- 
torical sketches of considerable value, has 
carefully prepared himself for the present task 
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by consulting all authorities, printed and un- 
printed, within his reach, many of the latter 
of which were only recently made accessible. 
After an admirable sketch of court life in Eu. 
rope in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Blangstrup proceeds to give a yainfully minute 
account of Christian’s childhood and youth, 
under the severe training of the brutal Re- 
ventlow. We here find the clue to his later 
disgraceful and unhappy life. Separated by 
indifference and etiquette from his parents’ 
care, and treated with a harshness and lack of 
sympathy that seem almost impossible, the 
boy’s natural intelligence was almost entirely 
destroyed, while his fondness for unseemly in- 
dulgence was rapidly developed by his misera- 
ble companions. ‘Ihe efforts of his tutor, the 
excellent but weak Reverdil, were of but slight 
avail in counteracting the temptations cur- 
rounding the young prince. The combination 
of heredity and environment was too strong to 
be overcome. The account of Caroline Ma- 
thilde is the chief source of interest in the 
book to all but Danish readers, and perhaps 
even this exception need not be made. Here 
the author is weakest as regards the early life 
of the English Princess. A fuller inquiry into 
Caroline’s antecedents and English contempo- 
raries would certainly have aided much in ex- 
plaining her character. The description of 
her career after her arrival in Denmark is, on 
the other hand, as detailed and graphic as the 
materials would permit. 


—Of the Queen’s guilt, Blangstrup expresses 
not the slightest doubt. He even attributes the 
parentage of the little princess to Struensee. 
But, while concealing nothing, he brings out 
clearly all the extenuating circumstances con- 
nected with the event. The first of these was the 
utter indifference of the King, which was more 
than returned. Christian, who was thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the times with re- 
spect to matrimony, frequently declared that 
he regarded marital fidelity as quite foolish 
and plebeian. Even when the intimacy be- 
tween the Minister and his Queen could no 
longer be disregarded, his theory remained 
unchanged. The Danish court, furthermore, 
belonged at that time to the most corrupt and 
licentious in Europe, and it was quite impossi- 
ble for the young Queen, with her lively dispo- 
sition and frivolous temper, to remain unaffect- 
ed by her daily surroundings. Both by her own 
frequent expressions and by the cowardly con- 
fession of Struensee, she had for several years 
regarded the latter with feelings warmer than 
she had ever entertained for her husband. 
The romantic view of her life is the result 
partly of the Queen’s personal charms and un- 
happy fate, partly of the unpopularity of her 
opponents. Romance aside, however, no one 
will deny the truth of Blangstrup’s remark 
that ‘‘ her name is among those that cannot be 
mentioned in Denmark without rousing sad 
thoughts.” 





MAGELLAN. 


Ferdinand Magellan. By F. H. H. Guille- 
mard. [The World’s Great Explorers.] Lon- 
don: Geo, Philip & Son. 1890, 8vo, pp. 
356. 

FERNAO DE MAGALHAES, son of Pedro de Ma- 

galbdes of Sabrosa, was born in the year 1480, 

on a day not now discoverable. His family 

was noble and of the oldest in the kingdom of 

Portugal. Little is known of his immediate 

family or early youth, but it has been found 

that he was made a page of the Queen-Dowa- 
ger Leonor, widow of Dom J: 4o II. In bis fif- 
teenth year he became a servitor of the King, 








Dom Manoel, a monarch eminent for the ser- 
vices he rendered to the maritime interests of 
Portugal, indefatigable in promoting discovery 
and navigation, and in spreading Portuguese 
influence in the Orient. Expeditions towards 
this end were constantly being fitted out, and 
in 1504 Fernid applied for leave of absence, 
bade adieu to court life, and enlisted as a 
volunteer in the great armada of Don Fran- 
cisco d’Almeida, at that time preparing to sail 
for India. 

Almeida’s fleet was the iargest that had 
hitherto set out for that promised land. Cir- 
cumstances had shown that the time had come 
for the appointment of a resident official who 
should hold the reins of government with a 
strong hand. To Almeida, as first viceroy of 
India, fell the task, herculean in difficulty, of 
organizing and ruling countries and peoples as 
yet almost unknown to their conquerors; and 
nobly he fulfilled it. His name, overshadowed 
by the greater glory claimed for his successor, 
Albuquerque, is unfamiliar to many of us, but 
few if any have left the East with cleaner 
hands and arecord more unsullied. Associated 
with ‘‘many gallant men and cavaliers expe- 
rienced in war,” Magellan could not well have 
begun his Indian experiences under better 
auspices or with better comrades, 

The expedition sailed in March, 1505, and, 
after various adventures, arrived off the bar 
of Quiloa, on the coast of Mozambique. Here 
they were badly received, and without loss of 
time the cily was carried by storm, a fort 
erected and garrisoned, and in August, 1505, the 
fleet started for Mombaza, somewhat further 
north. Here was one of the most important 
trade centres of the African coast, strongly 
fortified, and garrisoned by ten thousand 
Arabs. After severe fighting, this place also 
was taken, but so politic were the conquerors 
that victors and vanquished soon became firm 
friends. Thence the fleet sailed for Archediva 
near Goa, where it arrived in September, and, 
after reducing the obstinate rulers of several 
adjacent provinces, part of the ships were 
loaded with pepper and spices and despatched 
to Lisbon, where they arrived May 23, 1506. 
On the voyage the hitherto unknown eastern 
coast of Madagascar was discovered. 

The Moorish Powers determined to take ad- 
vantage of the weaker state in which the 
withdrawal of the fleet had left the Viceroy, 
and resolved to equip a great armada which 
should attempt the conquest of the very 
stronghold and seat of government of their 
enemies, This plot was revealed to the Portu- 
guese by an Italian traveller, Ludovico Varte- 
ma, who escaped from Calicut. The naval 
battle that ensued, off the Malabar coast, was 
one of the most celebrated fought by the 
Portuguese in India, and resulted in the over- 
whelming defeat of the assailants, who lost 
more than 3,600 men, against seventy or eighty 
Portuguese killed and two hundred wounded. 
Among the latter was Magellan. On his reco- 
very he was sent to Sofala, leaving the Vice- 
roy apparently well established in his power 
after the crushing defeat inflicted on the Ori- 
entals. On his return affairs were changed. 
The Sultan of Egypt had joined forces with 
the adversary to defend his Eastern commerce 
threatened by the Portuguese establishment. 
A naval force under Dom Lourenc», the son of 
Almeida, bad been defeated, and the wounded 
commander sank with his shattered vessel, 
after desperate resistance. In December, 
1508, Albuquerque arrived to succeed Almeida, 
but the latter declined to give up his command 
until he had avenged himself. Magellan is 
supposed to have been with him on the Holy 
Ghost, commanded by Nufio vaz Pereira, The 





fleet of nineteen ships descended upon Dabu] 
and destroyed it so completely as to give rise 
to a Moorish proverb, ‘‘ May the vengeance of 
the Franks overtake you, asit overtook Dal ul.” 
Next at Diu the Portuguese encountered a 
force of more than a hundred sail, which, after 
desperate fighting, was defeated with the loss 
of three or four thousand men. This dear- 
bought victory cost many killed, and again 
among the wounded was found Magellan. But 
the power of the Portuguese in India was fair- 
ly and indisputably established. 

in August, 1509, Magellan sailed with Diego 
Lopez de Sequeira for Malacca, where the ship 
arrived in September, and by the carelessness 
of the commander the whole expedition was 
nearly betrayed to their ruin. Magelian’s cou- 
rage and presence of mind did much to retrieve 
the disaster. By the rescue of Francisco Ser- 
140, he established a bond of friendship which 
at a later time rerdered possible the great 
voyage of circumnavigation that has made his 
name immortal. Into the Indian service of 
Magellan, romantic and successful as it was, 
including the capture of Malacca, the discovery 
and conquest of the Spice Islands, it is impos- 
sible to go further at this time. But we may 
note that the establishment of Serraio at Ter- 
nate, and the information of richer countries 
beyond sent by him to Magellan, formed, it 
may be safely conjectured, no s ight induce- 
ment to that voyage which proved the final 
undertaking of this illustrious navigator, and 
upon which his reputation in these days is 
chiefly founded. 

About 1512 Magellan had returned to his 
native land, where he remained for nearly a 
year, officially a member of the King’s house- 
hold, but not necessarily resident in it. It was 
the custom that the gentlemen of this connec- 
tion shou!d receive a stipend, which, though 
merely nominal in value, served as an index to 
their rank and position. Osorio tells us that 
‘‘each person was esteemed the more noble 
according to the amount of salary that he re- 
ceived.” In July, 1512, Magellan was pro- 
moted, receiving a stipend of 1,200 milreis, 
equivalent to about three dollars and a half a 
day, in the modern value of the coins, but 
having a much greater value in those days, 
In 1513 be formed one of an expedition against 
the Moors of Morocco, where he was so 
wounded in the leg by a lance as to remain 
ever after somewhat lame. A year later he 
became involved in difficulties which resulted 
in loss of the roya) favor and the refusal of 
desired advancement. The situation was such 
that it was evident that, so far as his king and 
country were concerned, his career was over. 
He was unemployed, and likely to remain so. 

Barros has recorded that, shortly after this 
time, Magellan wrote to Serrfio in the Moluc- 
cas to tell bim that he would be with him soon, 
‘if not by way of Portugal, then by way of 
Spain.” There can be no doubt that for a 
long time, possibly ever since his Malaccan ex- 
periences, the project of reaching the Spice 
Islands by the western route had been impress- 
ed upon his mind, That it was this project 
which he laid before Dom Manoel is almost 
certain. All we know is, that his plans met 
with a cold refusal. At seven and thirty, a 
born leader of men, of varied Oriental ex- 
perience, a master of the art of navigation, 
his mind filled with his project, he found him- 
self condemned to a life of obscurity and inac- 
tion. Toa man of Magellan’s character and 
training but one course lay open, and that 
course he took. Bidding adieu for ever to 
Portugal, he publicly denaturalized himself, 
and, passing into Spain, entered the service of 
the Emperor Charles V. This action drew 
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down upon him a perfect storm of abuse ani 
invective, the more unjust because such was 
common usage at the time; Columbus, Cabot, 
and Vespucci being three of many instances, 

Hardly a quarter of a century before, King 
Joao Il. had regarded Columbus as a boasting 
and ridiculous adventurer. Now Magellan 
learned from his successor that ‘he might do 
as he pleased.” The discovery of the New 
World and the circumnavigation of the globe 
are the two greatest achievements of geo- 
graphic history, but Portugal, which had both 
within her grasp, cannot claim the glory of 
either. Magellan could scarcely have met 
with kinder or more influential protectors 
than those who welcomed him to Seville. 
Here he married, in 1517, Beatriz Barbosa, the 
daughter of his friend and host. Passing over 
the long series of preliminary struggles, it may 
be said, in brief, that on the 23d of February, 
1518, an agreement was signed which bound 
the navigator to the service of the Emoeror on 
the projected vogage. It is to be noted that 
Magellan has become Spanish even to his signa- 
ture. Fernaio de Magalhaas has ceased to ex- 
ist, and we make acquaintance for the first 
time with Fernando Magallanes. 

In spite of Portuguese intrigues, promises, 
and threats, and a thousand other difficulties, 
on the 20th of September, 1519, the little fleet 
cleared the river and set forth on its memor- 
able voyage. For an account of the first cir- 
cumnavigation the reader must be referred to 
Dr. Guillemard’s scholarly and readable vol- 
ume. It must suffice to state here that on the 
21st of October, 1520, Magelian discovered the 
strait which bears his name, In defiance of 
hunger, scurvy, mutiny, and losses by treason 
and stress of navigation, he pressed onward 
across the broad Pacific, and, on the 6th of 
March, 1521, sighted the Ladrones Islands. 
On the 18th the first of the Philippines was 
discovered. Oa the 27th of April, at Mactan, 
near Sebu, Magellan lost his life in a conflict 
with the natives, brought on by too great con- 
fidence in his own unaided judgment. His son 
died in September, 1521, and in March of the 
succeeding year the wife Beatriz followed bim. 
Though the navigator bears a reputation for 
untarnished honor, and was charged with no 
act of cruelty in an age of cruelties, his me- 
mory was execrated in his native land as that 
of atraitor. His wife’s connections, after the 
death of her father, were deprived by the 
Spanish crown of the heritage which would 
naturally have come to them, and cried, from 
the depths of poverty, for justice, but in vain, 
Such was the gratitude of princes. 

The book is well printed, and illustrated 
with a wealth of engravings and maps of such 
a quality as is only too rare. Giving as it 
does not only a picture of the navigator, but a 
delineation of the little world in which he 
moved, it will be welcome alike to the student 
of history and the lover of adventure. 

RECENT FICTION, 

Two Loyal Lovers. A Romance. By Eliza- 
beth Winthrop Johnson. F, A, Stokes Co. 
Her Great Ambition. 

Earle, 


By Anne Richardson 

Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

Gilbert Elgar's Son. By Harriet Riddle Da- 
vis. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 

With Fire and Sword, By Henryk Sienkie 
wicz, Translated from the Polish by Jere- 
miah Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 

Ekkehard. By Joseph Victor von Scheffel. 
Gottsberger & Co, 


THE historical romance ‘ Two Loyal Lovers’ 
Serves no true purpose. 


It has too bitter a 








flavor for entertainment ; and while the inci- 
dents and characters are doubtless true to life 
as it existed in the South more than a quarter 
of a century ago, the recalling of them in 
this form, merely for remembrance, is bardly 
an excuse for being. History and biography 
afford more fitting memorials. In a note at 
the end of the volume the author claims that 
these records are ‘ too precious to be put 
aside under any lazy pretences of ‘forgetting 
and forgiving.’ But as the labor of recon- 
struction is an existing and a necessary one, in 
which North and South must join, it may be 
well to bear in mind an old proverb, ** The 
mill will never grind with the water that is 
past.” 

One would naturally expect, from the title 
‘Her Great Ambition,’ to be introduced to a 
heroine possessing rather more than the ave- 
rage woman's forceof character. Disanpointed 
in this, we turn to meet the other dramuatis 
personce, Whose action may have thwartel the 
heroine’s ambition—that of becoming a great 
artist; but with one exception, and that not a 
notable one, they are flimsy creations The 
whole thing lacks color, not only in the por 
trayal of the characters, tut in the geographi 
cal outlines, which have an exasperating vague- 
ness; like the conventional drop-curtain in a 
provincial theatre, the mountains, valleys, and 
streams might belong to almost any quarter of 
the globe. The author seems to be trying to 
revive the fast-dying sentiment that a woman 
with an ambition for art in any form must 
necessarily lose her power for personal affec- 
tion; but with a heroine whose inherent weak 
nes; of character is the principal cause of ber 
failure, and who does not even know whether 
she tried to end her troubles by drowning, or 
accidentally fell into the river, 
source left is to marry her off as speedily as 
possible and say nothing more about her great 
ambition. 

A quotation from ‘* Twelfth Night 
title-page, 


he only re- 


on the 





gives the keynote of ‘Gilbert Elgar's Son,’ for 
Robin Elgar was the daughter of a Maryland 
farmer who, fond of fox hunting and good 
comradeship, had allowed his once fine estate 
to fall into decay. 
would restore 


His lament for a son who 
** Airlie” to its former flourish- 
ing condition kindles in the susceptible heart 
of the girl an inteuse desire to take the place 
of the brotber who had died before ber birth. 
This desire, in a nature like Robia’'s, hencefor- 
ward shapes her action ; and she takes a rela- 
tive called ‘* Cousin” Dick by courtesy, living 
on an adjoining estate, as her ideal. She re- 
bels against the little country school, ani by 
good fortune falls into the hands of a man of 
original ideas, from whom she receives a train- 
ing usually given only to boys Sharing her 
father’s outdoor pursuits, she becomes an ex- 
ceptionally expert horsewoman, and, with su 
perb health of mind and body, is well-equipped 
when the necessity arises, through the death of 
her father, to take a son’s place beside her in 
valid mother. 


well-trained energies, and with sound judg- 


There was need for all Robin's 


ment she lays out her course, and toils unre- 
mittingly side by side with her men, sowing, 


ping, harvesting. Meanwhile Cousin Dick, 





who has been abroad for many years absorbed 
in scientific pursuits, learns, through a chance 
meeting With a recent visitor at his old home, 
of the situation of his kinswomen, and, acting 
upon a chivalrous impulse, returns to pay off 
the d But his offer of 
pecuniary aid meets with a sturdy refusal, and 


ebts and take the helm. 


in despair he offers himself, to be indignantly 
rejected. 


The story abounls in pleasant pictures of 
country life in the part of Maryland settled by 
the Friends. The deseription 


the neighborhood ** Horticultural” at Airlie is 


fa gathering of 


interesting The young hostess, as womanly 
as the gentlest of dove-colored Friends, is ur 

expectedly called upon to “say something” tn 
place of an absent essayist, and gives modestly 
and naturally ber own blank-verse translation 
of the Georgie: ; while ber hard won success as 
a farmer is warmly commented on by the 
farmers present, © wishes that the author 
had omitted the well-worn arguments on taxa 
tion without representation, intraduced to 
wards the end of the book The story of such 


a woman as Robin Elgar, with powers so well 


trained to carry out a her lows not 
neeito be bulwarked by argum 

‘With Fire and Sword,” by ‘the first of 
Polish novelisis,’ has already, weare t li, won 
a wide popularity in Europe. Mr. Curtin's 


able ard spirited translation is row before the 
| 


public, and has assuretly 


whatever is to be done towards [fairly »resent- 
ing it to American readers The novel deals 
with an exciting episode in Polish history, the 


dreadful rising in 1648 of the Cossacks, under 
Hmelnitski, against the Commonwealth of P 
land, Lithuania, and parts of Russia The 


Cossacks joined forces with the Tartars, and 








the allies carried desolat Poland in 
a series of fearful batties, of which that 
of Berestechkeo, wi 1 ter? ates the pre 
sent book, though a victory for the } s 
caused ‘the victors themselves to be terrified 
at their work.” This period of the rebellion, 
lasting over four years, consti'u es the first act 
of g drama created by Hm tski 
whi \ ‘ sand defeats, ated 
n the dow 4 ft Comm Wea 
The « signs of the terril 

and the no less terrible Prince Ye 

nvevetski of the Commonwealth f the sub- 
ject of Sienkiewicr'’s romance A _ beautiful 


princess, many times taken prisoner and as 
many times freed by knight!v rescuers, fur- 
nishes the needful ewig Wer he Around 
the figures of the two commanders, which 
gleam luridiy from the canvas, stands a grouy 
of wonderfully well detined Knights and war 
riors Most prominent of all, Zagloba—sot 
and braggeart, ‘‘an evil tongue but a golden 
heart,” befriended by the Fates, his every act 
of cowardice turned into seeming beroism, 


langer, but ] 


whining at facing it for love of 


friend and country; swearing, swilling, toast- 
ing, whimpering, but ever accomplishing; wit 
and bully, a Falstaff for greed and swagger, a 
Prospero for tender care of the beautifui He- 
lena—is a creation of which any author m ght 
be proud, and from whom, notwithstanding 
the gruesome places through which one has ac 
companied bim, one parts with affection and 
regret. The deeds of these 
bioody adventures of war and the equally 


bloody adventures of rescue fill in the histori- 


knights in the 


cal outlines. A score of minor characters are 
painted with fidelity and skill, each one bris- 
tling with the 


time. 


rude and vigorous life of the 


It would be unreasonable to expect a pasto- 
ral to be made out of astory of revolt among 
a half-civilized mcb in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but we frankly confess that to us the 
book seems unnecessarily loaded with horrors, 
If history did impale its war-victims on stake, 
at least the author might have spared us the 
sight. Fire and sword are in fact domestic 
pets beside the atrocities with which every 





page reeks, We shall also, at the risk of ap- 
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pearing weakly Anglo-Saxon, venture to re- 
mark that 776 pages of closely printed octavo 
devoted to battles, to the drinking of ‘* go- 
railka,” and to adventures compared with 
which thore of ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth’ 
are kindergarten tales, smack of overplus, and 
are at times distinctly tedious. Yet many an 
eye will moisten for brave Podbipienta; and 
in hinting at the possibility of a tear on the 
eight-hundredth page of an historical romance 
we consider that we have borne eloquent testi- 
mony tothe power of this author. 

‘ Ekkehard,’ long dear to the German heart, 
and read throughout the length and breadth 
of Germany, wherever a library, or a fireside, 
or a school-room abides, has found its way to 
our sbores in an excellent translation, put into 
two convenient little volumes—a well-advised 
sop to the Cerberus of American incapacity to 
endure the long, the large, the much. If we 
cannot quite feel that it is worthy to be the 
national novel of a great people, the classic 
which it is almost a blasphemy to have trans- 
lated, it must certainly be said that it ranks as 
an agreeable story—or collection of episodes 
strung with skill and taste upon a thread of 
history—and that we have a pictorial present- 
ment of the tenth century, with figures alive 
with tone and energy. Cowled monks talking 
in Latin, writing pompous manuscripts and 
guzzling sour wine; cloister pupils making 
double-rhymed hexameters; merry goose- 
maidens; Hunnish warriors ard ladies fair, 
make up the personages in a pretty drama that 
shows to “tthe very age and body” of this 
time ‘‘the form and pressure” of that. The 
warm, human heart of the tenth century is 
brought very close to that of the nineteenth ; 
its virtues and faults are not widely different, 
though the former are practised on simpler, 
narrower, straighter lines; and the latter ride 
rough-shod and spare not. The author has 
happily ‘‘amalgamated heaven and hell,” which 
Carlyle reprehends, but which is essential to a 
true picture of life in any century. The saints 
sin, the sinners play the hero. These are real 
buman beings, leading real lives, for all their 
musty learning and barbarous customs. Nor 
has the poet, in becoming an historian and an 
analyst of human motive, forgotten to be a 
poet. The fair light of fancy plays upon his 
pages, now and then flashing into a veritable 
moment of poetry. If we say that we think 
Waltari’s great epic poem might better have 
been postponed to a separate volume, we are 
only saying that fiction may well illustrate 
the literary history of a century, but should 
hardly be the text-book. If we say that there 
are several climaxes in the closing pages, and 
that the story dies hard, we are only saying 
that a sense of climax is not part of the Ger- 
man birthright. If we say that it is amusing 
to compare with Sienkiewicz’s ‘Fire and 
Sword,’ in its utter absorption in the subject, 
the personal note which sounds—both through 
Von Scheffel’s preface, and later, when he takes 
leave of his ‘‘dear reader,” alluding to the 
headaches of composition—we add directly that 
a poet who did not pipe a personal note would 
be as unpleasant an anomaly as a new-fash- 
ioned grandmother. 


Studies in Literature. 
Macmillan & Co. 


By John Morley. 


Tals final volume of Mr. Morley’s miscellanies 
aids the uncollected pieces of a literary cha- 
racter not included in the works issued some 
time ago. The subjects are partly special, such 
as reviews of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Ninety-three’ 
and Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book’; 
partly of a general nature, such as the lecture 





The Nation. 


on ‘* Aphorisms” and on ‘The Study of Lite- 
rature.” Some of these papers have been al- 
ready commented upon in these columns, but 
few of them stand out among the author’s 
writings with any relief. The most striking 
by far is the keen, destructive criticism of Sir 
Henry Maine’s ‘Popular Government,’ in 
which Mr. Morley expresses the danger even 
so acute a generalizer runs when he separates 
himself from the concrete conditions of poli- 
tics. The burden of the criticism lies in its illus- 
trations of the extent to which ideas, without 
a basis in fact, may lead to errors in the con- 
ception of what democracy as a political sys- 
tem is, and what are its historical sources and 
practical supports. For Sir Henry Maine’s 
statements as well as for his theoretic views Mr. 
Morley shows what can only be called a polite 
contempt. A more interesting paper in its per- 
sonal relations is that on ‘‘ French Models,” 
in which the author quotes the characteriza- 
tion of himself by a political opponent as 
‘*The Saint-Just of our Revolution,” and pro- 
ceeds to defend himself from the charge (not 
confined to this ludicrous instance) of follow- 
ing after ‘‘ French Models.” The whole is 
more piquant reading than usually is the case 
with him, but its more useful part consists in 
his discussion of the relation of history to poli- 
tics, of ideas to reform in the doing, and in 
general of the scholar’s equipment to the pub- 
lic man’s necessities. 

The correspondence of Mr. Macvey Napier 
gives him opportunity to make some remarks 
of a helpful nature on the duties and trials of 
an editor as he himself found them; and the 
concluding paper is his ‘ Valedictory” on 
leaving the Fortnightly, in which also he 
found occasion to speak his mind about edito- 
rial problems, and in particular about signed 
and unsigned articles and the advance in the 
open discussion of public questions. Upon the 
former point he writes with his usual modera- 
tion, and shows the advantages and disadvan- 
tages incident to both anonymity and pubiicity. 
We will not refrain from quoting what he says 
upon a matter recently mooted among our- 
selves: 


‘*The old talk of ‘literary bravoes,’ ‘men in 
masks,’ ‘anonymous assassins,’ and so forth, 
is out of date. Longer experience has only con- 
firmed the present writer’s opinion, expressed 
here from the very beginning: ‘ Everybody who 
knows the composition of any respectable 
journal in London, knows very well that the 
articles which those of our own way of think- 
ing dislike most intensely, are written by men 
whom to call bravoes in any sense whatever 
would be simply monstrous.’ ” 

The passage goes on admirably for a page, 
and we recommend it as a just expression of 
what an editor who on the whole inclines to 
signed articles in magazines (allowance being 
made for exceptional cases), thinks may be urg- 
ed against reviewers. As a whole, the volume 
is more profitable for political than literary 
thought, but the love of letters and a wide 
acquaintance with them are diffused through 
all the essays, and the even style is admira- 
bly adapted to the sound matter, neither hav- 
ing any real brilliancy. 





The Conflicts of Capital and Labor. By 
George Howell, M.P. Macmillan. 1890. 


THE rate of modern progress is strikingly 
illustrated by this book, When the first edi- 
tion was published, in 1878, trade unions, as 
Mr. Howell says, ‘‘ were denounced in the 
press, on the platform, in the pulpit, and in 
Parliament; not oceasionaliy, but constantly, 
persistently, and virulently.””. Now they are 
regarded with favor or with indifference; at all 
events, without apprehension. Society has 
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other bugbears wherewith to terrify itself to 
day, and is, perhaps, even beginning to look 
on the trade unions as bulwarks of conserva- 
tism. Nor is this without good reason, for 
there are manifest indications that the com- 
munistic and socialistic elements find certain 
features in the present constitution of these 
bodies very much in the way of their revolu- 
tionary plans, The fact is, that the great 
unions have passed out of the militant stage, 
and have become to a great extent mutual-in- 
turance companies, and as such have become 
possessed of large funds. They are thus in 
position to carry on war if necessary, but at 
the same time they have strong inducements 
to remain at peace, 

The strength of these inducements appears 
from an examination of the balance sheets of 
the principal trade unions. In the year 1876 
seventeen of these bodies, with a membership 
of 212,000, had an income of £384,000, and ex- 
pended £338,000, having a surplus of £616,000. 
In 1889 sixteen unions, corresponding toa great 
extent with the seventeen previously referred 
to, and with but slizhtly increased member- 
snip, received £530,000, spent £378,000, and had 
a surplus of £556,000. Mr. Howell estimates 
the total number of workmen combined in 
trade unions at not less than 1,500,000, their 
annual income at £2,000,000, and their accu- 
mulated surplus at the same figure. This sur- 
plus, however, is maintained in a shape avail- 
able for immediate use, being kept on deposit 
in the joint-stock and savings banks, It is ob- 
vious that such funds as these, while of great 
service for insurance against ordinary vicissi- 
tudes, would soon disappear in a general in- 
dustrial war. 

If we examine the history of the most pro- 
minent of the unions, the Amalgamated Socie- 
ty of Engineers, the progress of peaceful aims 
becomes more apparent. Taking the twenty 
years, 1869-89, we find that the number of 
members has risen from 33,000 to 60,000, the 
income from £82,000 to £183,000, the expendi- 
ture for sick benefit from £17,000 to £30,000, 
the superannuation allowance from £8,000 to 
£40,000, the accident benefit from £1,600 to 
£2,177, the funeral payments from £5,600 to 
£8,289. The donations to men out of work 
happen to be in 1869 nearly £60,000 and in 
1889 only half that sum, but this item varies 
irregularly, and we can only say that it tends 
perhaps on the whole to decrease, It seems, 
therefore, that this society finds itself in the 
position of other life-insurance societies of long 
standing, obliged to provide for increased 
numbers of maturing claims, The regularity 
of its receipts is of increasing importance to 
its success, and it is obvious that a strike will 
not be hastily entered upon by men who see 
that their insurance may be imperilled by such 
action. Mr. Howell calls attention to a com- 
mon and very serious misunderstanding of the 
meaning of ‘‘donations to men out of work,” 
or ‘‘the out-of-work fund.” This benefit is 
distinct from pay to men on strike, and has 
amounted in the case of the Amalgamated En- 
gineers to the enormous total of £1,500,000 
during the last thirty-nine years. It may be 
added, as of possible interest to the holders of 
policies in American life-insurance companies, 
that the total expense of this society for rent 
and salaries of officers is about £350 a year. 


Although the temper of society has changed, 
Mr. Howell’s book retains the acrimonious tone 
that was excusable, if not altogether justifiable, 
when the first edition appeared. He would 
have greatly improved it had he omitted the 
imprecatory passages, and especially had he re- 
frained from his futile onslaught upon politi- 
caleconomy. Of that science he knows little, 
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and he aliows himself to be infuriated by the 
hostile screeds of its false prophets, It is not 
so very certain that political economy has a 
message to be delivered to the trade unions, 
but if it has, it will confine it to their effect up- 
on the production of wealth. We are not 
aware of the existence of any conclusive evi- 
dence upon this point ; nor is it a simple mat- 
ter to prove that these unions have altered the 
distribution of wealth. They may have in- 
creased the wages of some laborers at the ex- 
pense of others; they may bave in some places 
increased wages at the expense of rent; but 
that they bave increased the wages of laborers 
as a Class is at least unproved. What they 
have done that will be generally admitted to 
be laudable is to insure their members against 
some of the more grievous ills of poverty, the 
miseries, prospective and actual, of failure of 
work, of health, and of life, when there is none 
to help and nothing to alleviate. They have 
enabled laborers to secure the fair competitive 
value of their work in cases where the pressure 
of immediate necessity would have put them 
at a disadvantage in bargaining with their em- 
ployers. 

In spite of the intensity of Mr. Howell’s feel- 
ing, we are impressed not only with his honesty 
of purpose, but with the general fairness and 
soundness of his views. We cannot admit 
the validity of his plea for those unionists who 
refuse to teach apprentices, on the ground that 
they would raise up competitors by so doing. 
It is the old fallacy that the introduction of 
machinery lessens the work to be done—a fal- 
lacy which Mr. Howell as a rule avoids, Nor 
can we agree with him as to the need of long 
apprenticeshi s. Adam Smith exploded this 
idea long since, and the increased intelligence 
of workmen renders it wholly inadmissible. 
But in most other respects we believe that Mr. 
Howell’s views will commend themselves to al! 
dispassiovate readers, and his book will be ac- 
cepted as the leading authority upon the sub- 
ject of which it treats. We must except from 
this latter statement the introductory portion, 
which is devoted to the history of the earlier 
guilds—a subject requiring a broader scholar- 
ship than that of this author. 

As tothe matter of State aid, Mr. Howell’s 
tone is thoroughly manly. All that heasks for 
workmen is liberty of combination for the 
purpose of securing for themselves the best 
terms that are economically possible. The 
idea of establishing a universal working day 
of eight hours by act of Parliament he repu- 
diates with scorn, and so, it may be added, do 
those other leaders of the workmen who have 
done most for them in the past. Mr. Howell’s 
book was published before the recent action of 
the Congress of Trade Unions, but he was evi- 
dently aware of the tendency to call in the aid 
of Government that has temporarily, at least, 
prevailed, and impressively predicts the evil 
results that will follow from it. Should this 
tendency continue, the unions will presently be 
involved in conflicts with one another, and the 
individual unions will suffer from dissension 
among theirown members. Their history has 
been an interesting and not altogether inglori- 
ous one, and Mr. Howell has done well to pre 
serve its details; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther he would be grateful for the wish that he 
might be spared to carry the story far into the 
future. He has seen the rise of the trade 
unions, and bas promoted it. It would be sad 
should it fall to him to chronicle their decline. 





New York in the War of the Rebellion. By 
Frederick Phisterer. Albany: Weed, Par- 
sons & Co. 

THE statistical statements upon which Col, Phis- 








terer has been engaged for many years have now 
appeared in this bulky volume. The author is 
already well known by his volume of ‘ Statis- 
tical Records’ in the Scribner series of Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War, but the present work, 
although confined to the record of the State of 
New York, is much more elaborate. It gives 
the lists of members of the successive Legisla- 
tures from 1861 to 1865, and the war legisla- 
tion passed by them; the cost to the State in 
lives and money; a list of all ofticers who died; 
alist of over two thousand engagements in 
which New York troops participated, and, for 
the important actions, a statement of each 
New York organization present, and the num- 
ber of killed, wounded, and missing, and, final- 
ly, a brief history of each regiment and bat- 
tery, with a list of the engagements in which it 
was present, and its losses in each. Much of 
the information which it contains is to be 
found in publications of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but it does not appear that anything is 
here repeated except what is neces-ary to 
make a complete record for the State of New 
York. On the other hand, there are some im- 
portant omissions. For instance, a complete list 
is given of all general and staff officers and offi 

cers of the regular Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps—all cfticers, in short, who were appointed 
by the President ; tut no names are given of 
regimental officers except the first commander. 
The reason alleged for this omission is that 
these names were printed in the report of the 
Adjutant-General of New York for 1867. But 
this is a document not easily accessible, and 1 
is certainly more important to know the names 
of the commanding officers of rezgirnents at 
successive periods of the war than to know the 
names of additional paymasters, boatswains, 
and sailmakers appointed by the President. In 
Whitelaw Reid’s ‘Ohio in the Civil War,’ the 
names of all regimen'al officers are given as 
part of the regimental histories, and but very 
little additional space is required for them 

What alsu seems to us a sefious defect in a 
work of this kind is the lack of any genera! 
index. in the ‘ Records of the War of the Re 
bellion,’ published by the War Department, an 
elaborate index accompanies each volume, and 
all students who have had occasion to consult 
these volumes know how invaluable the index 
is, and how nearly useless the work would be 
without it, 

Notwithstanding these defects, Col Phister- 
er’s book will always remain the standard 
source of all statistical information relatiog to 
the part taken by the State of New York in 
the Civil War. It is a most honorable part, 
and it is well that it should, once and for al), 
be placed on record. New York furnished 
one-sixth of the Northern armies, and con- 
tributed one-eighth of the death-roll. With a 
population of less than 4,000,000 in 1860, an 
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764,000 males between the ages of eighteen an 
forty-five, this State sent to the war 400,000 in- 
dividuals, of whom, in round numbers, 8,00 
served in the militia, 16,000 in the Regular 
Army, 45,000 in the Navy and Marine Corps, 
4,000 in the United States Colored Troops, and 
15,000 in the United States Volunteers, leaving 
311,000 in the State Volunteers. Of these latter, 
48,066 died, about 15,000 of them killed out- 
right, 7,000 from wounds, and 25,000 from 
sickness Another 48,000 were wounded buc 
recovered. The cost to the Stste in money, 
exclusive of amounts refunded by the Federal 
Government, was $160,000,000, 

From such a mass of statistics many conclu- 
sions of much interest to the military reader 
can be drawn, but space enables us to mention 
only one or two of them. The figures just 
quoted show that, in war, s ckness is more to be 
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feared than the enemy. Among the 511,000 in- 


dividuais there were killed in battle 4.17 per 


cent,; died of wounds, 2 


per cent. ; died of 


disease, 86 per cent. The total deaths were 


1545 per cent., and the percentage of those 
who were wounded but recovered was 15 & 
per cent., making a total of 51 07) er cent , ot 


nearly one man in every three, either kilk 


wounded, or died of di-ease 


We next observe that the men were well led 
for the proportion killed in action and diet of 
wounds was slightiv greater amony cfticerse 


e men, the pr 


than among ¢t 
cers being 7.10 per cent. and 


645 per cent. ; but on the other hand the « Micer 


fared better in sickness than the enlisteat man 
for the proportion of deaths from disease was, 
among officers, 255 per cent., and among et 


listed men 0 34 per cent 


The relative danger of service in the three 


arms is shown by the fact that while the pro 
pertion of deaths from disease was nearly the 
same in all three, vet in battle or from wounds 
the cavalry lost 3.18 per cent.; the artillery 
409 per cent.; the infantry, GV per cent 
thus proving once more the well-know rin 
ciple that the infantry bears the brunt of « 
battle But if the cavalry does not lowe heavi 
ly, it is seldom away from the enemy, and only 
for brief intervals does it cease skirmishing 
with him For instance, the First New York 
Cavalry in forty-four months of constant ser 
vice met the enemy tn ess than t{ en 
counters, exclusive of} Ket dutte s and } asset 
On y seven months w theut at nya ment of 
some sort, lhere were ) lividuais in the 
regiment, aud of there only 46 were killed of 
died of wounds, 12 ed of diseace or other 
causes, and Ill were w led r rered 
Seven eighths fthe regiment were u ured 
Their fellow-sold rs n the O Hundred a i 
[wenty-tirst Infantry, in a service of equal 
duration, had a very different experience, 
This regiment part cipated n ovlw & en 
gagements large and small, but among them 





were Fredericksburg, Marye’s Heights, Get- 
tvsburg, the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, Cold 
Hartor, Petersburg, Cedar Creek, and Appo 
mattox. It numbered 1,5) members from first 
to last, and of these 226 were killed or died of 
wounds, 12) died of disease or other causes, and 
44 more were wounded, but recovered. Only 
two-fifths escaped unhurt. The losses of this 
regiment were exceptional, but there were 
several others in which one man of every two 
was either killed, wounded, or died of disease, 


Dressage méthodique du cheval de selle dayrés 
les derniers renseignements de F. Baucher, 
r 


recueillis par un de ses é ves Paris: J. 
Rothschild SV] 


To those to whom the name of Baucher stg- 


Svo, pp. viii, 198 
gests only the thought of the “ High School,” 
his volume may be something of a surprise, 
lealing as it does mainly with the way of 
training a horse so that he shall be “‘ easy and 
pleasant to ride and regular in his gaits.” It 
is true that directions are given for producing 
the fancy gaits which are the stock in trade of 
the average trainer, but we are expressly told 
that all these are entirely unnecessary. The 
author, concealing his titles of General and 
Baron under what no doubt seems to him 
worthy of greater respect—‘* one of the pupils” 
of the master whom he followed even in his 
last days, after the terrible accident which put 
an end for ever to his practical training of the 
animal that he so thoroughly understood— 
gives us in the title of the book one of the 
most striking characteristics of that master 
when he says that the notes from which the 
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volume is formed are ‘‘ after the last teach- 
ings” of Baucher. For though, or rather be- 
cause, Kaucher was so good a teacher, he was 
always a learner, and a learner from the ani- 
mal that was his pupil. He was an original 
thinker, and in this book we have not only 
directions for doing certain things, but a real 
philosophy of training which, let it be said in 
passing, would apply as well to the training 
of a child as to that of a horse, The au- 
thor could in no other way have borne so 
strong a testimony to the nature of the ani- 
mal to whose study he had given so much 
time. Witness these statements: ‘‘ Whenever 
we have succeeded in making one position very 
familiar to the horse, it is always at the ex- 
pense of the facility with which he takes 
others.” ‘‘Give the position which ought to 
produce the movement desired. Do not seek 
first the movement, which ought to be a conse- 
quence of the position.” ‘' Do not urge him; 
give the position and let the horse act for him- 
self.” ‘* The norse understands at once the dif- 
ference between your laying down the reins on 
his neck and your holding them by the ends. 
. . . ” Again and again he impresses it 
upon his student to secure obedience by sim- 
ply making it impossible for the horse to diso- 
bey. He warns him in the first stages of the 
education to be content with the smallest ap- 
pearance of obedience, and to reward at once, 
and give rest for a while. The first lesson is to 
secure lightness of the mouth, but as soon as 
we feel that the jaw relaxes never so little, we 
are to yield our pressure. The effect of the 
steady eye of the trainer is insis ed on. 
There is nothing finer or really more philo- 
sophical than this: ‘After each smallest 
punishment given, the rider, calm and entirely 
devoid of anger, is to study what is going on 
in the mind of the horse.” Again: ‘After 
each different movement has been obtained, 
let the animal rest for several minutes, if it be 
necessary, until the preceding movement no 
longer resounds in his organism.” As the 
training proceeds, *‘ we must try to feel if he is 
about to take a false position.” And he tells 
us that, after all, the means for obtaining any 
desired gait comes rather from the acquired 
instinct—if one may be allowed the expression 
—of the horseman than from any theory. No 
Englishman could ever have said this. It 
seems necessary to give these quotations in 
order to communicate the spirit of this most 
admirable book. 


The author begins with definitions of the 
technical terms which his master was in the 
habit of using, and then goes on to the great 
principles which generated his whole practice. 
Briefly stated they are these: ‘* Dominate in 
order to teach. Teach by rendering wrong 
action impossible. [hen give back the horse 
to himself.” How to do these things is set 
forth in the pages which follow, by means of 
all the beautiful accuracy of the French lan- 
guage, s0 that any one who rices may read : 
‘*Go very slowly if you wish to secure rapid 
progres-.” ‘‘ Let him believe that he is his 
own master; that is the way to make him our 
slave.” ‘* Constant repetition and avoidance 
of irritation are the keys to success.” How 
Baucher studied the smallest detail and its 
effect upon his pupil is seen in the way in 
which he speaks of the whip as ‘‘ dispersing 
the forces” which it is the necessity of the 
rider tocollect. It isonly when the forces of 
the horse concentrate against the will of the 
rider that the whip is to come into play at all, 
and then instantly, sharply, and only once, 
The lashing of the tail, like a fault in a child, 
is to be turned to account to produce just the 
motion that is required. To transmute that 





wasted energy into a good forward movement 
is the art of the master. ‘* All sudden action 
breeds uncertainty in the gait.” 

It is difficult to criticise this book because of 
its very fulness. It is overrunning with sug- 
gestions of the most valuable kind. The very 
phrases are picturesque, and seem to be alive; 
as, for instance, where we read of ‘‘ imprison- 
ing the horse between bit and spurs so as to 
render him, at the very first, incapable of re- 
sistance to our will.” Baucher’s great theory, 
that hands and legs must never be used to- 
gether, is shown to be no cast-iron rule, for 
both at the beginning and at the end of the 
training it is allowable. The casual observer 
who supposes that every horse is at least sym- 
metrical in his own action, will find room for 
some new ideas in relation to individual pecu- 
liarities also, and may thereafter produce per- 
haps better results in his amateur efforts, and 
may be led to take the blame on himself, and 
not to charge it to the horse, when he finds 
himself unable to secure a desired result. 

In this work we have no carelessly thrown- 
together collection of suggestions, but a com- 
plete system of training in which every part 
subserves every other, and no stone is laid 
without being the intended foundation for 
some other division of the structure. When 
we add that the book is a pleasure to read be- 
cause of its beautiful paper and typography, 
and that the tiny illustrations which close 
every chapter are simpiy delightful and of end- 
less variety, we complete the praise which it 
deserves both as to matter and method. An 
excellent table of contents facilitates refer- 
ence to any subject, even to the smallest de- 
tails. For the benefit of those who do not read 
French with ease, it were much to be desired 
that we should have at the hands of some first - 
class workman a complete translation of the 
book ; and with the present growing interest 
in riding, it would seem as if this wuld be, 
from the point of view of the publisher, no 
uncertain venture. 





Le Ordalie: Studio di Storia del Diritto e 
Scienza del Diritto Comparato, da Federigo 
Patetta. ‘Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 1890. 


In the history of the evolution of the social or- 
ganization and of the development of law, 
there are few subjects more interesting and in- 
structive than the system of judgments of God— 
the judicial ordeals by which men have sought 
to determine disputed questions by referring 
them to the decision of the supernatural 
powers. In almost innumerable forms, and in 
almost all stages of civilization, save the very 
lowest and the highest, human reason has thus 
sought to release itself from responsibility and 
to relieve itself from doubt. It is seen to-day 
in the customs of many savage tribes, it is 
traced back to the most ancient records of the 
civilized races, its disappearance from Euro- 
pean codes isa matter of but a few centuries, 
and every now and then some startling occur- 
rence shows that it still lingers in popular su 
perstition. 

The activity of modern investigation has 
within a few years accumulated an immense 
mass of new material for the history of the 
custom. Researches into the primitive Orien- 
tal religions, the publication of medizval 
documents, the reports of scientific explora- 


tions in the little known parts of the earth, 


have all contributed innumerable scattered 
facts; and Signore Patetta has done a service 
of no little magnitude to the student in assem- 
bling these facts with unwearied industry, 
and in codrdinating and elucidating them in 
the true scientific spirit, Based as far as pos- 








sible on the original sources, many of them 
still in MS., his work is a storehouse of 
knowledge, intelligently arranged and clearly 
set forth, and it is indispensable to the student 
of human institutions and development. The 
only fault we have to find with it is the ab- 
sence of an analytical index, which would so 
greatly facilitate reference to the immense 
mass of information containei in its pages, 
No care in the systematic arrangement of the 
text supersedes the advantage to the hurried 
scholar of such a key to the treasury. 





Recherches sur les Tremblements de terre, 
Par Jules Girard, Secrétaire-adjoint de la 
Soc été de Géographie. Paris: E. Leroux. 
1890. 8vo, pp. 198. 

Ir is somewhat difficult to conceive for what 
class of readers this work is intended. Its 
title—‘ Researches,’ etc.—would indica‘e that 
the author was addressing an audience of 
scientific men to whom he wished to communi- 
cate some original investigations of his own, 
The book, however, contains no original in- 
vestigations or observations by the author, 
and the accounts given of the original work 
of others are never full and are frequently 
inexact. Neither is the buck quite suited toa 
popular audience, for a considerable space is 
devoted to minute details relating to the con- 
struction of seismographs (earthquake-record- 
ers) which can have but little general inte- 
rest. 

The ten chapters of the volume treat of a 
great variety of subjects, from the traditions 
of the ancients regarding earthquakes to the 
destruction of buildings and to the dependence 
of shocks upon the situation of the planets in 
their orbits, The book is too small to allow 
this varie y of topics to be adequately treated, 
and the necessary conciseness takes away much 
of the popular intere-t, while at the same time 
scientific precision has not heen attained, For 
English-speaking reailers the work of Milne 
(‘Earthquakes and Volcanoes,’ International 
Scientific Series, volume lv.), is much to be 
preferred, though M. Giraru’s volume may 
fill a place in France. 

There is still room for a popular treatise on 
earthquakes and earthquake phenomena, The 
accounts of eyewitnesses of the great catas- 
trophes are often most graphic, and exhibit 
human nature under strange conditions. The 
who'e history of an earthquake country is well 
worth reciting. The scientific side of the mat- 
ter, too, can be made as interesting as it is im- 
portant. The problems to be considered relate 
to the proper registration cf the circumstances 
of a particular earthquake, and also to the 
proper discu sion of the statistics of earthquake 
phenomena within the limits of a region, a 
country, or a hemisphere, A suitable treatise 
would bring out and emphasize the fact that 
in both these matters there is a sharp line of 
demarcation between the old and the new. 
The invention of instruments really suited to 
the accurate registration of earihquakes was 
only made about a dozen vears ago (by the 
European scientists in Japan and especially by 
Prof. Ewing). Theexamination of earthquake 
statistics in a scientific fashion was begun by 
Mallet and Perrey less than fifty years ago, 
and tbe methods are not yet in a satisfactory 
shape. 

The difference between the old and new 
science of earthquikes—between the problem 
as treated by Humboldt in his ‘Cosmos’ and 
by Ewing in his various works—is of capital 
importance. It should be particularly empha- 
sized in any popular treatise. In the book of 
M. Girard it seems to have been overlooked. 
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Anne Bradstreet and Her 
Campbell. Boston: 


THe materials for a biography of Anne Brad- 
street bear no proportion to the works which 
she left, and these latter are not of the sort 
out of which clever writers construct imagi 
nary autobiographies, The author of this not 
brief life of the colonial poetess has been forced 
into using histories and records of the settle- 
mentin Massachusetts, and of the co d tions, 
political and literary, of the mother-country, 
in order to make a book extraordinarily dit- 
fuse and miscellaneous even for such work as 
this. Ali that is known of ‘the grandmo her 
of American poetry” 
but besides this we bave a view of the times in 
England and of the men and events of the Pu- 
ritan colony, and, in fact, of whatever would 
serve to make a chap‘er; and as little of it is 
fre-h, and there is no 
handling in the rearrangement of the old ma- 
terial, the volume does not ligh'en the natural 
dulness that weighs on the subject by 
and of which the reader is treated to a most 
liberal supply in the shape of long extracts 
from the *‘ poems.” The best part consists of 
the pages of Anne Bradstreet’s pro-e medita- 
tions which she wrote out for her son, 


Time. By Helen 
D. Lothrop Co. 


or of ber relatives is told, 


vivacity or effective 


itself, 


in which 


one discovers force of mind and a degree of | 


literary faculty. Mrs. Campbell 
that one reason of her writing this biography 
was to explain why it was that this country 
bas not produced intellectual women of equal 


mark to the best of England; but wedo no: 





NEW VOLUME OF CHAMPLIN'S 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOP.ZDIA. 
Vol. II. GAMES AND SPORTS. By Joun D. CHAMPLIN, 
Jr., and ARTHUR FE. Bostwick. Fully 
illustrated. $2.50. 

A compendium of all kinds of recreations, including 
indoor and outdoor games, athletic sports, 
chemical and mechanical amusements. Standard rules 
are given when accessible. 

‘**No such collection has ever appeared before,”— 
Nation. 

“The most satisfactory of which we are 
Congregationalist. 

**Should form a partof every juvenile library.” 
Hartford Post. 

“Amineof joy."—N. Y. Tribune. 


___HENRY HOL T & CO. "ork. 


~ ADVENTURES ON THE © 


MOSQUITO SHORE. 


By E.G. Squier. With 70 

and photogravure illustrations. 1 vol., 

alf ve ye. 

12mo, half bound, $1.25; 
per, 75 cents. 
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*“O eofthe most entertaining books on Cen- 


tral American travel ever written, Unusuaily 
amusing.*’—London Times. 
WoRTHINGTON Co., 747 5B way, N Y. 


“HAVE YOU A COPY? 


Mr. Henry G. Taylor, Newtown, writes us: ** That isa 
wonderfully useful little book — 


Books of the Bible Analyzed, 


you are offering to the world. Ihope you 
t by the myriad.” 


At all bookstores, or sent by publisher on receipt of 
21 cents. 
H. T. FREAUFF, E n, Pa 
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American News Co. and J. B. Lippine: tt | ‘ supply 
the trade. 
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see that she succeeds at all in this, and it is dif- 
ficult to find exactly where she has applied her 
mind to it, 

The volume would bave gained by a 


Nation. 
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bitious treatment, by which its matter should 
have been restricted to the subj-ct of it, and to 
such illustration of the poetical works that 
won the esteem of the early gy as might 
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w man with any real suc 
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be deemed readable by a patient man 
It is perhaps im- 
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ly burdened with dulness in its own right, with 
the added weizht of a dull (iography. 
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Dyspepsia 


HORSEORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In 1e stomach fails 
to assin wake Lhe Acid 
weakened 


ath 


oa 7 
liate the 


, 
1\ spe psi 
‘ 


} : ] 
Phosphate assists the 


peo. or “ ; 
stomach, making the process of 
ve > 
digestion natural onic easy. 

Dr. RS. McComp, Philadelphia, says: 


* Used it in nervous dyspepsia, v with 
success.” 

Dr. W.S. LeEonarp, Hinsdale, N. H., 
Savs: 

* The best remedy for dyspepsia that 


a 
has ever come under my notice. 


Dr. T. H. ANpReEws, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says: 

“A wonder remedy, which gave 
me most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Wor Providence, R. f. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘** Horsford's" 
is printed on the label. All others are spurious, 
Never solid in bulk. 


MPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE 
of back numbers of the Nation prior to removal. 
Submit lista and prove it. Catalogue No. 31 Just out, 
brimfull of good things. A. S. CLarK, Bookseller, 
34 Park Row, N.Y. City 


An ne’ IDEAL LITERARY PAPER.—- 


only high class literary paper before the 
nd ust dimes by mali for one year’s sub 
acr ip’ ic .— Tun WYOMING MAGAZINE ANNEX 


Wilkes Barre, Va 
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NEW BOOKS THAT 


SHOULD BE READ. 


The New Senior at Andover. 
By HerRBER? D. WARD. 12mo, Lllustrated. 
$1.25, 

The ‘New Senior at Andover’ is a realistic story of 
life at that famous old Phillips Academy at Andover 
(‘the American Rugby ”), in which persons and places 
are drawn with a master hand, and the trials and ex- 
periences of boarding-school life are made the centre 
of continued and dramatic action, spiced with humor 
and touched with pathos. 


Anne Bradstreet and Her Time. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 12mo, $1.50. 

A charming biographical sketch and study of the 
earliest of America’s female writers, ‘“‘the grand- 
mother of American literature.” Anne Bradstreet’s 
descendants number some of America’s most distin- 
guished men of letters—the Danas, the Channings, the 
Buckminsters, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and others of lesser note. Mrs. Campbell has told 
her story with all the vigor and interest that could be 
expected from so earnest a writer, making for the 
reader of to day avery real and vital person of that 
old-time champion of woman’s possibilities, Mistress 
Anne Bradstreet of Andover. 

By 


The Story of Kentucky. 


EMMA M,. CONNELLY. Iliustrated. 
$1.50. 

The latest volume in the *‘ Story of the States” series 
is full of vivid interest. Kentucky is one of the most 
picturesque and dramatic States of the Union, and the 
talented author of * Tilting at Windmills’ has done 
justice to its peculiar and romantic history in her bril 
iant and vigorous story. 


The Story of Wisconsin. 
REUBEN G. THWATTES. L2imo. 
$1.50. 

The development of this rich Northwestern Com- 
monweath, the growth of its industries, its exciting 
political complications, its noble record in the war, 
and its late rapid advance are all sketched with vigor 
by Mr. Thwaites, whose position as Secretary of the 
State Historical Society has given him ample facilities. 


: : . “S 
Helps in Teaching Reading. By 
MARTHA S. Hussey. 12mo, 75 cents. 
Analmost invaluable book not only for teachers, 
but for all interested in producing that rare excellence, 
gee clear, intelligent reading by young people. It 
1as the highest testimontals from head-masters, teach- 
ers, and supervisors, who have seen the sheets, 


. y Y re 
Gid Granger. By W.O. Sropparp. 

i2mo, $1.25. 

This popular boys’ writer never fails to magnetize 
any subject he undertakes. His present story consists 
of vivid pictures of life on a farm, the sturdy, hard- 
working boy, the ambitious sister, the faithful father 
and mother, and the different village folks, ail strong 
ly individualized, and will be found delightful reading 
for young and old. 


The Still Hour. By Austin PHELpPs, 
D.D., LL.D, 
$1.00, 


12mo0, 


By 


Tliustrated, 


Cioth, 60 cents; gilt edges, 


For thirty years this little book on prayer has had a 
steady and enormous sale. The last work done by the 
late Professor Phelps was the correction of the proofs 
of the new edition, to which he had added a new ehap- 
ter on ** Faith” and a new preface. 


A New Edition of a Most Charming Book, 


Warlock O’Glenwarlock. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD. I. lusirated by George 
Foster Barnes. 12mo, 714 pages, $1.50, 
“The Laird of Warlock is one most noble and most 
tender.” —Independen’, N. Y. 


LATER BOOKS BY SAME AUTHOR. 


What’s Mine’s Mine. 


justrated, $1.50, 


To read this book of his is like wandering over the 
hills and moorsof the Scottish Highlands, to breathe 
the strong, invigorating atmosphere of the mountains, 


Weighed and Waiting. 


Illustrated. $2.50, 

Hester Reymount, the Heroine, is a fine study for 
any woman whothiuks to marry a manand reform 
him afterwards. 
Donal Grant. 

$1.50. 


The book is a powerful stimulant to a fearless search 
after truth. 


Il- 


12mo. 


12mo. 


12mo. Illustrated. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the Pub- 
lishe rs, 


D. LoTHrop Company, 
BOSTON, 


304-366 Washington St., apposite Bromfield, 





The Nation. 
EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed. ...........+..-$2.000,000 09 
Paid in (cash).......e-eeese:+eeee 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided prof’.:, ... | 396,716 85 
Assets...... veeee ee 1,168,685 04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester, and New York, 
upon auditing the accounts of the Company, as pub- 
lished June 30, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate: 

Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby certi- 
fy that the foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 30th June, 1890. 

Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co, 

New YORK, (6th Oct., 1890, 








6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 

she AND 5 PER CENT. CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 

ALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts. | Berlin, German: 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, Mi 





suri. 





Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
Capital paid up, - $1,500,000, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS, 
© GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CHOICE MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS. 
New York, 
London, Eng. 


239 Broadway, - = 
Kansas City. 


DENVER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD, and is pac the most pros- 
perous city in the West. Investors in Denver realt 
cannot fail to realize handsome profits, and they will 
have the benefit of my knowledge of values gained by 
fifteen years’ residence and five years’ active real- 
estate business. 

Can place your money at 8 PER CENT. net semi-an- 
nual interest, first mortgage on improved inside pro- 
perty only. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 


F. S. STODDARD, 


Room 206, Boston Block, Denver, Col. 


PUGET SOUND 
Loan, Trust, and Banking Co., 


Whatcom, Wash., offers first mortgages on real estate 
drawing 7 and 8 per cent. interest. We guarantee 
principal and interest. We make all loans personally, 
not through agents. We also sell debenture bonds, 
drawing 7 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
maturing in 5 years, and secured by first mortgages de- 
posited with the Bellingham Bay National Bank of 
Sehome as trustee. Write for information. (Paid-up 
capital, $125,000.) 


~ | 

TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 
- GUARANTEED 8% net on all 

moneys sent us for investment in real estate in the 

thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides, we send you 

one-half the profits; 8 and 10 per cent. net on mortgage 

loans first-class security. Write for information. Best 

references given. Address 

MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 


AKE GEORGE, NEW YORK.—FOR 
~ sale—About one hundred acres of land, very de 
sirably located between Caldwell and Bolton, with a 
long shore-frontage, cottage-house, farmhouse, and 
barn, near the head of the lake. Address 
S. P. BLakKe, 19 Exchange Place, Boston. 
rj OANS SECUKED BY DEED TO 
_z vhoice Macon real estate at 7%, and to improved 
Middle Georgia farming lands at 8% net to investors, 
Investments made. THos. B. WEsT, Attorney-at-Law. 
Macon, Ga. References: First National Bank; I. C. 
Plant & Son, Bankers, Macon, Ga. 





HAKESPEARIANA.--QUARTERLY. 


2.00 per year. LEONARD Scott Pus. Co., 
29 Park Row, New York. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Foreign Booksellers and Importers, 
812 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS, 


Duty free importations of English Books for 
Public and College Libraries, 

German, French, and oth r Foreign Books, 
now exempt from duty, at reduced rates, 

Mail importation at foreign prices. 

American Books ata liberait discount. Large 
stock of American and Foreign College Text- 
Books. Foreign Second-hand Book Catalogues 
on application, Out-of-print and Rare Books 
aud Sets of Serials, 

Subscriptions for all Foreign and Domestic 
Periodica!s. 





CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 


82,672 MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT OUR PRICE. 


138,672 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, ETC., 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
125,876 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES 
AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Three doors from Broadway. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York. 
Employs no agents in Europe, but has his OWN 
OFFICES at 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 
Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any other firm. 
Books for Libraries, Professors, and Students 
aspecialty. Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau STREET, NEw York, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. . 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
gratis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Dealers in Choice Books and MSS. 


Catalogues issued periodically and forwarded regu- 
larly to purchasers. Early illuminated MSS.—XVth 
Century Books, with woodcuts—Hore on vellum—Fine 
bindings—Rare Americana, etc., etc. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


BooKs AND PRINTS, 
WEST 31ST ST., COR. B’WAY, NEW YORK. 




















Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


ss DUPRAT & CO,, 
Importers of Fine Books 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 

For circulars and detailed information apply to the 
manager. 





